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JUDGE LAW’S ORATION BEFORE THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
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Wuen the great historic Poet of the Greeks | 
5 } 


derived his heroes from the gods, and ascri- 
Do 


bed their constant guidance and protection to | inimitable art, while poetry has aroused ‘the 


some ethereal deity; when he sang of the 
renowned exploits of their ancestors combat- 
ting and vanquishing the fabled Centaurs, | 
‘*rude dwellers on the mountain heights,”t 
he ministered to a taste and sentiment of his 
countrymen natural to the human heart, and | 
common to the human family. Prompted | 
by pride and vanity all nations have desired | 
to increase the lustre of their origin, and the | 
fame of their ancestry, by filling the “ im- | 
mense vacuity,” which-lies beyond the lim- | 
itg ell.authenticated memorials, with the 
We delight to | 
nories and celebrate the virtues 


s¥ entions of fable. 


1ers. The existence of this in- 
is attested and illustrated by | 


ple. To gratify its indul- 
aries of truth have been ex- 


| 
| 
} 


> mysteries of obscure anti- 


ical Society was not organized 
une, 1839. But the 12th of | 
glethorpe landed in Geor- | 
e appropriate period for | 
» details, which charac- | 
strike the public taste | 
public address. The | 
if.so it be con- | 
n interest | 
ad in- | 
his- | 


ost 


‘ 


quity penetrated. ‘To heighten its. interest, 


eloquence has contributed the charm of its 


fancy, and bewildered the imagination in the 
wild regions of fiction. 

The proud Roman traced his genealogy 
from the gods, and claimed for the infancy 
and weakness of the eternal city, the guardian 
In their most 
refined day, the Greeks erected the * osten- 


care of his imaginary deities. 


tatious fiction” that the gods alone were wor- 
thy to have reared the infancy of a people 
so distinguislied in arts and so renowned in 
arms. 

To review the characters and actions of 
our ancestors, to look back upon the origin 
of our country, to trace her progress towards 
maturity, to cultivate a familiar acquaintance 
with, and to perpetuate the prominent events 
which have conduced to her establishment 


(aud the formation of the national character, 


is an exercise designed not merely to gratify 
even a laudable and well founded national 
pride, but one which opens a wide field for 
the indulgence alike of our curiosity and pro- 
foundest meditations, and is replete with the 


| most instructive admonitions, 


There is a land, in relation to whose origin, 
all fiction vanishes and truth is realized— 


where the fable of the Greek and the Roman 


is converted into the fact at which her peo- 
ple rejoice, and for which their gratitude as- 
cends to the throne of God—a land whose 
origin depends upon no legendary tales drawn 
from an obscure and remote antiquity, but is 
vealed with unerring accuracy, and record- 
e simplicity of. uncolored truth.— 

is our Country. 
ale & settlement of which 
ar of religious prin- 
@ persecutions 
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of religious intolerance, to enjoy freedom of 
conscience in the worship of God, and to 
regulate the life and conduct by the light of 
the Gospel. The hand of an ever faithful 
God, whom its settlers had served, conduct- 
ed, and his protecting providence preserved 
them, during a long and perilous voyage, 
amidst the blasts of the ocean tempest, and 
the terrors of the winter’s storm. 
lar of cloud by day, and the pillar of fire by 
night moved not indeed before them. The 
age of miracles had passed away, prophecy and 
vision had ceased to be the mediums of hea- 
venly communications. The fulfilment of the 
most sublime of all prophecies had been ac- 
complished, and the promised messenger had 
descended to enlighten and sanctify the world. 
Guided by his holy influences this peculiar 


The pil- 





[entrusted with the care and maintenance of 
[those great principles of Christian piety and 
civil liberty, which, radiating upon the nations 
‘of the earth, are destined to bless the world 
| with light, liberty and happiness. That coun- 
\try is our own. 

| What a field for profound reflection and 
|useful instruction is presented by the review 
lof the early history of such a country! Can 
'we meditate upon the piety of our Forefa- 
‘thers, and will not the standard of our moral 
and religious feelings (the firmest basis upon , 
‘which our Republic rests) be elevated? Can 
we dwell upon their struggles and constancy 
in the cause of civil freedom, and wil! not our 
patriotism burn in a purer and brighter flame ? 
Can we study the institutions which their pru- 
dence and wisdom have erected for the secu- 


people, zealous of the honor and service of| rity of the rights of man, and will not the 


Jehovah, were conducted to a new world; 
where for the first time a temple was raised 


to the Lord, the prayer of faith ascended, 
and the song of gratitude and joy broke the| 


silence of the solitary wilderness—that song 


which Moses sang, ** ‘The Lord is our strength || 


and song, and he is become our salvation.— 
He is our God and we will prepare him an 
habitation.” That land is our common coun- 
try. 

Forever may that prayer continue to as- 
cend in this grateful country. Forever may 
that song continue to praise our Father’s God. 
Long, O long, may that habitation continue 
to stand, embracing as it now does the wide 
limits of our extended country, until it shall 
number among the worshippers of the Redeem. 
er the vast multitude of our busy and increas. 
ing population. 

There is a country, the eventful vicissitudes 
of whose progress from infancy to national 
maturity and greatness; the extraordinary 
and successful results which marked that pro- 
: gress, far transcending the natural agencies 

employed, point the eye of faith with unwa- 
,  vering confidence to a special superintending 
* Providence which controls and directs gt 
, affairs of nations as well as of indiged 
while the dictates of reason combi 
. ~ Asuggestions of faith 
»_% Breat Ruler of they 
4 er there 

4 v 


a* 








| boundaries of our own wisdom be enlarged 


the better to maintain and transmit these in- . 


estimable rights to posterity ? 





Gentlemen of the Georgia Historical Society : 


} 





It is for the purpose of making o 





bution (with particular referenc 





State) to the means for the ca 





perfection of the extended chaj 






try’s history, that this Assod 





organized, and this annivers 





observed. History is but a 





and effects, instructing as we 





and force of example as by 





a 


philosophy. 


The pres 





the minute facts and ig 





‘and members, is ess 
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the whole; and no 
ichain can be seve 
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various departments, and to American histo-| 
ry generally,’™ this is the interesting object, | 


ple materials which the plan of your Socie- 
ty will furnish, as separate and successive 
Upon 


this, the occasion of our first assemblage, I 


the noble purpose of your Society. 


themes, for the exercises of this day: 
We come here to withdraw ourselves for 





a sacred hour from the busy scenes of life.|| shall limit myself to the performance of a 
from the cares and pursuits of the present, to || more humble task, whilst I briefly remark up- 
meditate on the past, to commune with the on the formation and progress of Historical 
spirits of our ancestors, to familiarize our- || Societies in our country, invite your attention 
selves with the knowledge of our own State |to a brief consideration of portions of our 



































and country. 


How rich the field in which | 


2arly history, and endeavor to present some 


we are invited to roam, how various the top- || of its prominent facts and incidents in a form, 


ics which claim and merit our observation !'||I trust, more attractive than the mere details 


In the successive returns of this celebration, 
the Orator will select from the mass of ap- 
propriate subjects—he will sketch the lives 





and characters of some of the most distin- 
guished personages of our earlier history, || 
with their influences upon the destinies of || 
their country. He will link, as it were, the | 
present with the past; in visions of hope he | 
will associate both with the future. He will | 
ascend along the line of ancestral history up 
to our beginnings, and examine the civil and | 
political institutions of that early day, com- 

mencing with the charter, propriety and royal || 
goveramenis in the different colonies; and 

trace their influence and bearing upon the 

subsequent political events of the country. 

He will explore the foundation and elements 

of our social union, mark their progressive 

operation in the organization of society, to 

the full development of principles in that beau- || 
tiful system, under which, the nation reposes | 
in happiness and security. The systems of | 
education, progress of learning, and present 
condition of literature will not escape obser- || 
vation—and the history of religion, with its 
practical effects upon the moral character, | 
habits and manners of the people, will not be} 
overlooked. In occasional connection with || 
his subject, the orator will descend down the} 


gam of that distant posterity where reality | 


| 


hope, where the mind staggers at || 
lation, and the eye grows dim at | 
sns.which blaze around the dis- || 
amid the expansion of her) 
free institutions antici- || 
and yi eur of || 
} 


i 
», 








this country was reported in Congress. 


'to be deplored. 


of civilized society. 


and narrative of history. 

The history of Georgia has been written ; 
much that was ready to perish has been there 
rescued from oblivion and preserved to pos- 
terity. But the history of Georgia is not com- 
plete, nor indeed can be, without the aids to 
be obtained from the manuscript papers in 
the offices of the English Government. Ma.- 
ny years since, the State of Georgia applied 


| to the general government for its interposition 


in obtaining copies of such manuscripts hav- 
ing reference to this State; and in 1828, a 
bill for this object, and making provision for 
procuring copies of all the papers in the Eng. 


lish offices relating to the colonial history of 


It 


was never acted on. That this measure 


should have encountered such a fate is truly 


The subject was altogether 
worthy of the attention of Congress, and was 


‘appropriately the business of the national 


government. The importance of preserving 


their records has been justly appreciated by 


every people as far back as we have traces 
That Moses in the wil- 
derness, and Aaron, and the ancient Israel- 
ites under the Kings had national reposito- 
ries for national documents, has been ren- 
dered more than probable by a variety of 
arguments which cannot here be recapitula- 
ted.* 
servation of the public records was an im- 
portant duty of the priesthood. The Per- 
sians had their house of rolls or records, for 
we read in Holy Writ that Darius, the king, 


Among the ancient Egyptians, the pre- 





*See National Register, published in London, 1819. 
Introductogg remarks to the Report of the Committee 
of the on > propriety 2 
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ordered search to be made in the house of Society will be to collect every printed vol- 


rolls, whether it be so, that a decree was||ume, pamphlet, document and manuscript 


made of Cyrus, the king, &c. 
Athens and Rome had their public libra- 


) havi ing relation to our early history, especial- 


The 


ly during the period of the Revolution. 


ries and repositories, and among modern na-|| correspondence of officers of the army; and 


tions none has manifested a higher seuse of 


the importance of this duty than England. 


Her parliament makes an annual appropria- | the descendants of those gallant men. 


tion for printing ancient manuscript records || 
and documents, to more than double the| 


many valuable papers of this kind, are now 
scattered through the country in the hands of 
Cor- 
respondence of the early governors of the 
State, and of our delegates in Congress, du- 


amount it would cost the United States to || ring that period, will also be inte: resting and 


erat a copy of all the American colonial | claim its attention. The publication of the 


papers.* 
American colonial history remain shut up in 
the office of the Board of Trade and Plan- 
tations in England. 

The National Library at Washington is 
represented as being remarkably deficient in 


books and information relating to 
A copy of these papers, deposited in the na- 
tional archives, would constitute an invalua-| 
ble addition and secure the necessary mate- 
rials for the future historian of our country. 
The State has not been wholly insensibie’ 
In 1824, 
a gentlemant was engaged by the legislature 


to the importance of this subject. 


to collate, arrange and publish the papers re- 
lating to this matter, in the State offices at 
Milledgeville. 
to visit England and collect facts with the 
The death of 


that gentleman deprived the public of the ben- 


He was subsequently induced 
view of writing our history. 


efits of his labors. The State has recently 


made renewed efforts for this purpose through 


the agency of one,ft who has succeeded in 
procuring twenty-two folio manuscript vol- 
umes, copied from the English offices, and 


by your last legislature deposited in the arch- | 


ives of this Society. From the judgment, 
ability and industry of this gentleman, it is 
believed much valuable information will be 
W hile these 


exertions have been making to gather mate- 


found to be contained jn them. 


rials abroad, it canaot fail to be gratifying, 


that an institution bas risen up to secure and 


may be collected at home. 
is much to be done here. 


* See an article ip 


ph Valle 


America. | 


| late you gentlemen, upop bey 
preserve whatever valuable and instructive || to this list the Georgia Hig 
And surely there || 
The object of the| 


Yet these essential materials of]! most important of such manuscripts, for their 


preservation and diffusion, will probably be 


attempted. Georgia, we trust, will not want 
a competent historian to use and combine 
the mass of materials that may be thus col- 
lected and secured from these various sources. 
Massachusetts has the honor of having set 
the example and led the way in the organi- 
Her far- 


famed Society was organized as early as the 


zation of these useful associations. 


year 1791, by some of her distinguished cit- 
izens, among whom were Belknap and Sulli- 
van, the historians. It has published about 
thirty octavo volumes. 

The New York Society was organized in 
1804, by Egbert Benson, her first president, 
De Witt Clinton, T. L. Mitchell, Dr. Hos- 
sack, and others. It has published four vol- 
umes; the last of which comprised the sec- 
ond volume of Smith’s History of New York, 
left by the author in manuscript. 

In New Hampshire a society was formed 
in 1822; her first volume appeared in 1824. 

In 1815, a Committee of the American 
Philosophical Society, of Philadelphia, was 
formed expressly for historical purposes.— 
More recently a new Historical Society has 
been established in Pennsylvania, at the head 
of which is the venerable Peter 8. Duponceau. 

In Rhode Island, Virgi 
and Ohio, these 


Connecticut, 








associations exist. 





with unfeigned gratification, I n 


In congidering the imy 






































t fail to be struck with the truth, that the most 
|. important events are frequently the result of 
e remote circumstances, having in the begin- 
d ning no conceivable connection with their ul- 
V timate consequences. 

if In the year 1729 a committee was raised 


‘. in the English parliament for the purpose of 
e investigating the condition of the prisons, of 
relieving suffering victims of misfortune and 


d correcting abuses. This humane effort owed 


e its existence to James Oglethorpe, then a 
ir member of parliament, by whom it was mo- 
e ved; and who, as chairman of the commit- 
it tee, was most active and diligent in giving 
e salutary effect to the measure. A great num- 
- ber of persons were found suffering under a 
3 rigorous and cruel confinement, who had 
t been imprisoned for inability to discharge their 
i- debts. Many of these were rescued by the 
re committee from cruel oppression, and the au- 
‘ . . “ . . . 

e thors of their sufferings exposed to an indig- 
t. nant public. It was a noble enterprise, a 
I. generous care for the “many who pine in 
it want and dungeon gloom,” “shut fiom the 

common air, aud common use of their own 
n limbs.” It merited the poet’s praise, when, 
t, in lines as sweet as the act of mercy he com. 
= mended, he sang 
|- ——" the generous band, 
- Who, touched with human woe, redressive searched 
y Into the horrors of the gloomy jail ! 
‘ Unpitied and unheard, where misery moans; 

Where sickness pines; where thirst and hunger burn, 
d And poor misfortune feels the lash of vice. 

* * * * * * . 

+, 

O great design! if executed well, 
iD With patient care and wisdom-temper’d zeal. 
iS Ye sons of mercy! yet resume the search ; 
= Drag forth the legal monsters into light, 

Wrench from their hands oppression’s iron rod, 
- And bid the cruel feel the pains they give.’’* 
id This generous work was not designed to 
u. 


an imperfect consummation. It wasthe qual. 






f that fine attribute of our natures which 





pathizes with others’ woes, to grow and 


ind 





he double blessing it imparts, bles- 






—mves as well as him that 





bstitute condition of those 





» horrors of confinement 





e and his humane 


ed plans fo 
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effectual relief; and to embrace within the 


circle of their beneficence a multitude of un- 

fortunate persons in the kingdom, who, in 
. 

] 


language of that da 


the descriptive y, were 
} 


‘of respectable families, aud of liberal or at 


least easy education : some undone by fuare 
dians, some by law suits, some by accidents 
in commerce, some by stocks and bubbles, 


he 


and some by suretyship.”* T’o meliorate t 
condition and effectually relieve the wants of 
this unfortunate class; to afford also an asy- 
lum for poor and distressed protestants driv- 
en from Germany, to seek refuge in England, 
the benevolent and enlightened scheme was 
formed of planting a colony in Georgia.— 
The application to the crown for this purpose 
was seconded by considerations of public pol- 
icy and utility. It was seen that the contem- 
plated colony would form a barrier and pro- 
tection for that of South Carolina against the 
Spaniards and Indians; and might be instru- 
mental in retaining the powerful tribes of 
Southern Indians in the interest of Great 
Britain, in opposition to the encroachments 
of Spanish and French influence upon them 
—while a critical position would thus be oc. 
cupied, which otherwise, there was reason to 
believe, would have been occupied by the 


French.t 


the very origin of this settlement, the princi- 


Thus were beautifully blended, in 


ples of true patriotism with disinterested love 
for mankind: 

No selfish purpose was sought, no personal 
b 


ment promoted by these noble philanthropists, 


a 


nefit obtaiued, no individual aggrandize- 


who, in advancing the happiness of others, 
were the first to set the example of generous 
contributions from the treasury of their own 
wealth. Thus strikingly did they exemplify 
their appropriate motto, ‘* Non sibi sed aliis.” 

In June, 1732, a charter of incorporation 
of the Trustees was obtained; and in No- 
vember of the same year, Mr. Oglethorpe, 
with a hundred and sixteen persons, sailed 
from Gravesend and reached Charleston, in 
South Carolina, in January, 1733.1 


Gentlemen of the Society! You have been 





* Pamphlet published in London in 1733. 
| +t Harris’s Collection of Early Toyages and Travels, 
gublished in 1747. 
Dr. Hewatt, Harris and McCall. 
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pleased to identify this anniversary with the 
day consecrated by the landing of the foun- 
der of our city with his little colony on the 
bluff of Yamacraw. We stand this day on 
that spot. Here is the bluff, and we are here 
in the midst of the ancient city of Oglethorpe. 
Who does not feel the influence of a sacred 
? 


inspiration? The inspiration of the day and 


of the place. Whose feelings are not irre- 
sistibly conducted back to the interesting 
eveuts of that scene? The landing is effect- 
ed, the bluff is ascended, the tents are spread. 
Before them is the wild face of nature, the 
vast wilderness with its gloomy shades and 
g 
footsteps of the savage hunter cautiously pur- 


deep solitudes, unbroken save by the rustlin 
suing the timid game. Who does not enter 
into their feelings, their doubts, their fears? 
The surrounding neighborhood is explored ; 
and this spot is selected as the site of a city 
to bear the name of the noble stream which 
flows at its base; and destined, we trust, to 
remain the commercial emporium of the 
State, and to maintain an honorable compe- 
tition among her Southern sisters. Here we 
become spectators, us it were, of the inter- 
view between the Enropean stranger and the 
red warrior of his native woods. There we 
see Oglethorpe explaining the object of his 
grandeur 


visit, expatiating upon the power, g 
and wealth of his king and country ;_ proffer- 
ing friendship, and proposing to treat for a 
portion of lands. And bere Tomochichi, the 
Indian chief, impressed with solemn respect 
and awe for the strangers and their country, 
reciprocating professions of friendship, and in 
the simplicity of his country’s custom, pre- 
senting the buffalo’s skin adorned with the 
head and feathers of the eagle, in token of his 
profound sense of the greatness and power of 
the country of his visiters, expressing his ac- 
quiescence in the formation of a treaty for 
land, and his desire of perpetual peace. 

We pause for a moment at this point of 


time, whilst the axe is laid to the tree, the 
wilderness begins to disappear, and the first 


rude dwellings of Savannah to arise. 

A few months have rolled away, and a se- 
cond arrival is greeted and cheered. But who 
are these? From what country come they ? 


For what causes are they thus seeking a h 


| 


in this new and desert world 2 These are un- 


fortunate Salzburghers from Germany—ex- 





led from their country for conscience sake— 
| devoted to their religious principles, they have 
‘here sought an asylum and a home from per- 
secution and want. ‘This is the glorious ef: 
fort of the society in England for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel in foreign parts, who ad- 
vanced to the Trustees a sum of money suffi- 
cient to provide for seven hundred Salzburgh- 
| Crs. These embarkations in September and 
October, 1733, consisted of three hundred 
and forty-one persons,* who were settled at 
| Ebenezer, in the county of Effingham, where 
|they have always maintained a church and 
minister, and kept up a communication with 
their church in Germany. 

The story of those religious dissentions 


which, so late as the eighteenth century, ter- 


minated in the expulsion of twenty-five thou- 
isand persons from their country and their 
home, belongs to history. Seventeen thou- 
'sand of them settled in the Prussian States. 
|A large number took refuge in England: 
| £33,000 were raised for their relief in Lon- 
don. 


‘and proved excellent colonists. 


Many of these were sent to Georgia, 
They were 
visited by Mr. Whitefield, at Ebenezer, in 
| 1738, of whom he remarked, that their lands 
were surprisingly improved—they were bles- 


sed with two such pious ministers as he had 


not often seen; they had no courts of judi- 
cature, but all little differences were immedi- 
They had 
an Orphan House with seventeen children 
‘and a widow. 


‘ately settled by their ministers. 


Many of the settlers were from Herrnhut, 
|the singular religious establishment founded 
|upon his estates, by the yet more singular 
and eccentric Count Zinzendorf, who was 





himself for a time banished from his country. 
'From this place came Augustus Gott 


Spangenburg, a man of learning, who 
spent many years at the University of J 
had been invited to Halle, frog 
retired to Herrnhut, and Wf 


to Georgia to regulate as p 
establishment. It w 
Mr. Wesley, beit 







































religious conferences, and solemn ordination 
of a bishop, said, the great simplicity as well 
as solemnity of the whole scene, almost made 
him forget the seventeen hundred years be- 
tween, and imagine himself in one of those 
assemblies where form and state were not, 
but Paul the tent-maker, or Peter the fisher- 
man presided—yet with the demonstration of 
the spirit and of power. 

Time rolls on, and the beginning of the 
year 1735 brings another and a third arrival. 


Aye, thrice welcome these, whose brawny 


, ' , arms and stalwart muscles fit them alike to 
cultivate the soil, and to constitute a rampart 
between the hostile Spaniards, with their sav- 
age allies, and the earlier and more feeble set- 
tlers at Savannah. ‘These are the Highland. 
ers of Scotland. Upon their arrival, they in- 
stantly occupy the post of danger, and upon 
the banks of the Alatamaha found the now 
town of Darien. A position exposed and 

hazardous from its nearer proximity to the 
Spaniards. 

The description which was given of these 
deep deserts and gloomy wilds, excited the po. 
etic imagination of Goldsmith in that graph- 

ic account of them found in the deserted vil- 
lage :— 
' : “'T’o distant climes, a dreary scene, they go, 


Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 

Far different these from all that charmed before, 
The various terrors of that distant shore; 

Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling ; 





Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown’d, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around, 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 

The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake, 

Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 

And savage men, more murderous still than they. 







Far different these from every former scene.” 
General Oglethorpe, who went to England 
in the spring of 1734, accompanied by To- 








mochichi and several other Indians, followed, 
on his return, this last arrival, bringing with 
four 

W, 


hundred and seventy persons; 





denominated the great embarka- 









were settled at Frederica, 
The two Wes- 


ons. 
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|John remained in Savannah, and Charles 
went to Frederica, as secretary to Ogie- 
thorpe. Many persons of education, family 
and distinction, accompanied Oglethorpe, at 
their own expense, in his various embarka- 
tions for Georgia, (among whom were many 
of the liberal, warm-hearted and republican 
sons of Ireland—so eminently devoted to the 
cause of liberty in the subsequent history of 
our country,) and became permanent settlers 
and inhabitants of the colony. The names of 
many of these sound familiarly and daily upon 
our ears In the persons of their descendants. 
Such were the primary and original materials 
for the settlement of the colony of Georgia. 
We have also, from an early date, claimed 
a connection with our New England countrys 
men, more endearing than the ties of fellow. 
ship which bind the inhabitants of a common 
country ; while the colony was yet under the 
care of the Trustees, about the year 1752,* 
a large emigration of descendants from our 
New England brethren, who had previously 
removed to South Carolina, arrived in Geor- 
gia, and settled at Medway, in the parish of 
St. John, now county of Liberty, having re- 
ceived a grant for thirty-two thousand acres 
of land. They brought with them that devo- 
tion to religious principle, and observance of 
its duties which had characterised, and all the 
patriotism and love of liberty which warmed 
the bosoms of their New England ancestors. 
Their noble example has not been lost upon 
the county in which they settled, but is con- 
spicuous to this day in the excellent police, 
|exemplary order, fervent piety and devotion 
ito country, which now as ever distinguished 
| the county of Liberty. A fair name, won by 
| the spirited determination of her inhabitants, 
at the breaking out of the Revolution, to send 
delegates to Congress before the rest of the 
province had agreed to acquiesce in that meas- 
| ure. 
| A plan, devised in mercy to mitigate the 
| sorrows of suffering humanity, has subjected 
| Georgia to the ungracious taunt of having 


been peopled from the prisons of England, 





* By the records of Medway Church, it appears that 
| a few persons were sent in May, 1752, in search of 
| lands ; and the first settlement was commenced on the 
6th of December, 1752. 
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and the outcasts of London. 
the sweet Poet of England, in his beautiful 


description— 


“Lo! swarming southward on rejoicing suns 
Gay colonies extend ; the calm retreat 

Of undeserved distress, the better home 

Of those whom bigots chase from foreign lands. 


Sach, as of late, an Oglethorpe has form’d, 
And crowding round, the pleased Savannah sees.’’* 
Those, who in the stupidity of folly, have | 
ventured to indulge the contumely, have over- 
looked the distinction between misfortune and 
vice, and have forgotten, that while we are 
responsible for the latter as the offspring of 
our own moral deformities, the innocent and 
virtuous, alike with the vicious, are obnoxious 
to the former, It is not the prison which de- 
grades, but the offense which consigns us 
there. When Socrates, after the iniquitous 
sentence of the Athenian judges, was con- 
conducted to his prison, Seneca remarked, 
“it ceased to be a prison, and henceforth be- 
came the abode of virtue and habitation of 
ge | 


We may not compare this class of our set- | 


probity 


tlers with the great philosopher of the ancients, 
the subject of this beautiful and just sentiment 
of the moralist; but the sentiment itself may 
be justly applied to honesty and virtue in the 
humblest circumstances. It is no more pos- 
sible for the dungeon to obscure the lustre of 


virtue and innocence, than for the earth to 


destroy the brilliant qualities of the gem which | 


lies imbedded in its bosom. 

While we yet linger around the scenes of 
this early period, permit me to conduct you 
in imagination, to a neighboring spot of in- 
teresting reminiscence. What are these 
mouldering walls, these venerable ruins that 


Behold here 


mains of what was once devoted to youthful 


here strike our view 2 the re- 
piety and learning—to the care and protec- 
tion of the orphan—this was the orphan 
house. These ruins speak to us of White- 
Of Whitefield, a faith- 


ful servant of the most high God, 


field and Huntingdon. 
A man 
whose zeal in the cause of his divine Master, 
and whose intense interest for the salvation of 
souls, in despite the ties of kindred and of|| 
home, urged him across the Atlantic, to di-|| 





* Thompsen’s Liberty, Part V 
+ Rollin. 


| ment to come, o 


‘rainbow, and praise him t 


Ey 


So thought not||vide his labors of love between the old and 


new world. 
He was the 
reformer in !ife, in manners and doctrine. 


founder of a new sect, anda 


Deeply impressed with the declining state of 
religion, and mourning over the scepticism 
and want of practical piety which charac- 


| terized the age, he united with the Wesleys, 


and became a Methodist. 

Unable to acquiesce in the doctrine of hu- 
man perfection, as maintained by his great 
coadjutor, he embraced the principles of Cal- 
vin, contended for the doctrine of election 
and final perseverance, and established Cal- 
vinistic Methodism. 

He introduced, it is true, no new doctrine 
when he insisted upon the necessity of re- 
generation and the new birth as essential to 
salvation; but he gave to it its appropriate 
place and importance in the pulpit. Ye must 
be born again, was the great lesson constant- 
He introdu- 
f preaching, and infused 


ly taught and enforced by him. 
ced a new style 
into the pulpit the ardor and zeal of a mind 
awakened to the momentous interests of an 
endless future. 

Remarkable for his eloquence and power 
of extemporaneous speaking, he exerted a 
resistless control over the minds and passions 
and both the sinner trembled 
and the believer rejoiced as he painted the 


of his hearers ; 


terrors of the law and reasoned of a judg- 
r discoursed upon the melting 
mercies of redeeming grace and a Savior’s 
love. Fancy the impression, if you can, as 
amidst the passing storm he exhorted the sia- 
ner by all his hopes of happiness to repent, 
and avert the wrath of God from being awa- 
kened. And as a gleam of lightning played 
on the corner of his pulpit, he continued— 
“°T is a glance from the angry eye of Jeho- 
vah!” and as the thunder broke above him, 
‘“* Hark, it was the voice of the Almighty as 
he passed by in his anger!” and as the s 
passed away, “Look,” said he 


beautiful it is in the brig 
|compasseth the heavg 
the hands of the g 
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— 


When the churches of England were clo- | 

P . . ° | 

sed upon him as an agitator and a fanatic, he | 
y 


| 

: . 
one in all England large enough to accom | 
| 

} 





established a church in the open air, the onl 


modate the vast multitudes of his anxious lis- 
teners; and thus he became emphatically the | 
great field preacher. A practice followed by | 
Wesley, and to which may be traced the| 


camp meetings of the present day. 





His name stands identified with the great | 
religious events and revivals in our country 
at that period. He went among all denomi- 
nations, and he preached for all. He was | 
hailed in New York and Philadelphia as a| 


messenger from Heaven; and his zeal, pathos | 


oe. wee oe 


and fervor of preaching was soon introduced | 
into many of their pulpits. 

The result of his example and connection 
with these churches was a schism in the Pres- 
byterian church, and the establishment of a 
new Presbytery. The Whitfieldians main- 
tained the doctrine of man’s natural ability 
and moral inability ; and, that he had power 
to perform the duties enjoined by God, provi. 
ded he but wills to perform them. Their op- 
ponents contended for man’s total inability, 
as the doctrine taught in the Scriptures ; and 
insisted that nothing was gained by the dis- 
tinction between natural and moral ability. — 
It will at once be perceived, that the doctrine | 
of Whitefield opened a much wider field for 





mM 
am 


the exercise of his declamatory powers in the 


pulpit. The ministers of New England in- 
vited him there, complaining in strong terms 
of the general declension of the power and 
j life of godliness in their congregations.*— 
Similar results followed his preaching and ex- 
ample in New England, and the Presbyterian 
The Rev. 


Jonathan Edwards, a man of great learning 


church was divided imto parties. 








and sound and well disciplined intellect, from 





his former didactic manner, became a most | 








great revival, was so much excited as to in- 





dulge the belief that the millenial glory of 





the church was suddenly about to burst upon | 
world. 








It was owing to this cir- | 








in the calm of subsequent | 


















passionate pulpit declaimer; and, during a’ 


ction, that this gentleman | 


New England. } 


was led to a careful examination of the heart, 
which produced that invaluable work entitled 
‘‘ Edwards on the Affections.”’ 

Struck, from his arrival in Georgia, with 
the destitute condition of orphan children in 
infant colony, Mr. Whitefield immediate- 


ly conceived the plan of raising funds from 


the 


charity for erecting and maintaining an in- 


| stitution for the support and education of or- 


phans. This plan had previously been cher- 
ished by General Oglethorpe, and an exam- 
ple of its successful experiment furnished by 
Professor Frank of Germany. Animated 
by a purely Christian benevolence, the per- 
severance of Whitefield in this laudable un- 
dertaking vanquished all impediments and 
discouragements. He erected a monument 
more durable than the marble, which, when 
accident and time have now left scarcely a 
vestige to mark the spot consecrated by his 
benevolence, will yet disclose his motives and 
his objects, and perpetuate his memory with 
respect, whilst Georgia has a historian to re- 
cord or a citizen to read the story of his vir- 
tues. 

Upon the annunciation of his death, the 
legislature of Georgia unanimously appropri- 
ated a sui of money for the removal of his 
remains, to be interred at the Orphan House. 
This design was relinquished only, because 
the inhabitants of Newbury Port, where he 
died, refused to part with them. The prop. 
erty of this institution was in 1808, by act 
of the Legislature, ordered to be sold; one 
fifth of the net proceeds were applied to the 
uses of the Savannal: Poor House and Hos- 
pital Society; and the remainder equally di- 
vided between the Union Society in Savan- 
nah and the Chatham Academy, upon the 
condition that the latter institution support 
and educate at least five orphan children from 
its funds.* 

ut this spot reminds us also of Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon—of that excellent 
lady the friend and patroness of Whitefield. 
Her best eulogium will be pronounced in a 
brief reference to some of the prominet acts 
of her life. By her munificent contributions 
she essentially aided Mr. Whitefield in the egp 





*See Clayton’s Digest, page 463. 
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tablishment of his Orphan House—to which | 
she bequeathed a large donation at her death. 


She built and endowed a college in Wales 
for the education of pious young men for the 
ministry. She threw open her house in Lon. 
don for the preaching of the gospel of Christ 
—she erected chapels for that purpose in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom——and she was 


1 during her 


5 


estimated to have appropriate: 
Christian life, for the propagation of the gos- 
pel and to institutions for the relief of the 
A full 
sized portrait of this memorable lady, origin- 
ally the property of the Orphan House, but 
now of the Chatham Academy, is preserved 


poor, near half a million of dollars. 


in remembrance of her. But what is that 
portrait of the person and the features, in 
comparison with that fine picture of the heart 
—of benevolence and piety and virtue pre- 
sented to our minds by a reference to her 
life and actions? When every trace of the 
pencil shall have been obliterated, and the 
canvass itself shall have mouldered into dust, 
these will commend her name to the respect 
and veneration of posterity wherever Christ- 
ian benevolence is esteemed a virtue, or 
Christian piety has a votary. 

We have now to enter a new era in the 
and a new 
The 
prudence, wisdom and good conduct of Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe had realized the most san- 


history of this infant settlement ; 
current of events claim our attention. 


guine expectations, in engaging and retaining 
the Indians in the interest of England. 


king of Spain, and this colony was the source 
of increasing jealousy with the Spaniards of 


Florida. 


General Oglethorpe, sensible of the 


tendency of this feeling, and anxious for the | 
safety of the colony, went to England in the 
latter part of the year 1736, and procured a 


regiment to be raised, of which he was ap- 


pointed colonel, with the rank of general and 


commander-in-chief of the forces of South 
Carolina and Georgia. 
the courts of Madrid and St. James continu- 
ing unadjusted, war was formally declared by 
England against Spain in 1739. Oglethorpe 
operations against Florida, and to exert his| 
power of annoyance. The invasion of Flor- 


But | 


the territory of Georgia was claimed by the 


Difficulties between | 


| ran off, fired his gun, and 
received instructions to commence offensive || 


} * Hewaitt 


ida, in the summer of 1740, and an unsuc- 
cessful attempt upon St. Augustine followed. 

After suffering many hardships from dis- 
ease and exposure, and losing nearly a whole 
company of Highlanders surprised at Fort 
| Moosa, this siege was raised, and Oglethorpe 


returned to Frederica. ‘The scene of action 





was soon to be shifted, and Georgia, in turn, 
| was invaded by the Spaniards. Restored to 
ithe freedom of the seas, by the withdrawal of 
the British fleet, under Admiral Vernon, from 
the West Indies, the Spaniards, in 1742, 


fitted out a large armament at Havana, des- 





tined for the conquest of Georgia, which be- 
| ing strengthened by the forces at St. Augus- 
tine, entered St. Simon’s sound with thirty- 


The 


'two sail, carrying five thousand men. 


| 4 ; ‘ 
|garrison at Frederica consisted of but six 
. , 
|hundred and ninety men and some Indians. 
| 

“ dark and portentous cloud now lowered 


over this feeble colony, threatening to burst 


| upon it with overwhelming ruin. The desti- 
ny of Georgia, and the fate of Carolina, were 
involved in the result. The enemy entered 
ithe river Alatamaha, cut off all supplies from 
| the garrison, hoisted the red flag at the miz- 
zen mast of their largest ship, debarked upon 
| the island 
'twent 


, erected a battery, and mounted 
y eighteen pounders. 

The General perceived and appreciated his 
| situation ; he determined, in the face of this 
| overwhelming force, to maintain his position, 
}and act defensively. The haughty Don or- 
dered his detachments to march to the attack 
|of Frederica—but they had to pass * deep 
morasses and dark thickets, lined with fierce 
| Indians and wild Highlanders,’* and many a 
Spaniard who penetrated these wilds never 
emerged from them. In these repeated con. 
flicts the enemy were always repulsed with 
great loss of men, and some of their best offi- 
| cers. Oglethorpe, learning from a prisoner 
that the forces from Havana and St. Augus- 
| tine encamped separately, conceived the bold 
design of surprising one of these encampments 
in the night; almost at the momentgof attack 
|he was disappointed by one of hjs 


‘The General’s embarrass 























+e 


ly increased, from an apprehension that the 


deserter would discover his weakness to the 


enemy. His ingenuity supplied the means | 


of escape. He adddressed a letter to the de- 
serter, desiring him to acquaint the enemy 
with the defenceless state of Frederica, and | 


‘ | 
aud his small | 
| 


how easily they might cut him 


garrison to pieces. He urged him, as his spy, 


to bring them on the attack, and assure them | 
of success; but if he could nut prevail with | 
them to make that attempt, to use all his art | 
and influence to persuade them to stay at least 

three days more, within which time he would | 
be reinforced with two thousand land forces, | 
and six British ships of war. This letter was | 
entrusted to a Spanish prisoner, to be deliv- | 
ered to the deserter, but who, as was foreseen, | 
placed it inthe hands of the commander-in- | 


chief. 


While the Spaniards were deliberatin; 


y 


how to interpret the letter, fortunately, three | 
vessels, which the governor of South Caroli- 
na had despatched, appeared off the coast. 


This, seeming to confirm the contents of the 


letter, ended their deliberations, and struck 
such a panic into the Spanish army that they 
immediately embarked, having set fire to their 


fort, and leaving a quantity of military stores 
and provisions with several pieces of cannon. 
Thus, by the firmness, skill and ingenuity of 
the general, was the colony rescued from the 
impending danger of total destruction. 





The tempest which threatened to sweep 
her from existence had ineffectually spent it- 
self, and was succeeded by the joys and grat- 
ulatations of the colony. <A high sense of 
the character and sigually good conduct of 


the General, upon this trying occasion, was 


entertained and abundantly manifested by the | 


different provinces, through the many com- 

plimentary epistles addressed to General 

Oglethorpe by their respective governors. 
We approach the termination of General 
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kind in its defence. He sailed for England 
in 1743, leaving behind him a character 
combining all that was lovely in generosity, 
benevolence and philanthropy, with the stern- 
er attributes of the soldier. At the tender 
age of thirteen Oglethorpe entered the army 
asanensign. He was soon a lieutenant in the 
guards of Queen Anne, and afterwards an 
aid of the Earl of Peterborough. Between 
the ages of seventeen and eighteen he passed 
over to the continent; and upon the recom- 
mendations of the Dukes of Argyle and Marl- 
boro’ was received into service by the invin- 


He 


was with the Prince in the great battle at 


cible imperial General, Prince Eugene. 
Petuwarden on the Dauube, in which fifty 
thousand troops of the imperial army encoun. 
tered and defeated one hundred and fifty 
thousand Turks under the Grand Viser Ali. 
He was also with him at the great battle and 
taking of Belgrade, where the Turks were 
again signally defeated and overthrown. 

His distinguished gallantry and chivalric 
bearing upon these great occasions commend. 
ed him to the notice of the Prince, who re- 
ceived him into his military family. It was 
upon this vast theatre, and under this great 
captain, that young Oglethorpe was schooled 
in the art of war. The chivalry and milita- 
ry capacity of the youthful soldier had not 
been impaired by time, but uniting with his 
strong benevolence of soul, was now, at this 
later period in Georgia, nobly exerted for the 


. benefit and happiness of mankind. 


Upon the restoration of peace on the con- 
tinent of Europe, Oglethorpe returned to Eng- 
land and entered Oxford, where he success- 
fully sought to retrieve the interruption in his 
education occasioned by his early devotion 
to military life. At the age of twenty-four 
he was returned a member of the British par- 


liament, where those great and virtuous traits 





Oglethorpe’s administration in Georgia.— 
Having spent eleven years of his life in set- 
tling and defending the colony, during which 
time he had exercised a sole control over its 
affairs, he was now about to leave it, never 
He had watched over 


to return to Georgia. 
it with paternal solicitude and care—he had 
encountered the severest hardships and ex- 


of character, originating in the heart, were 
soon displayed, which commanded for him, 
through life, the admiration of mankind. 

We may not compare this justly distin- 
guished man with the great captains of mod- 
ern Europe. His family adherence to the 
house of Stuart deprived him of those op- 


ons 
| portunities of advancement, necessary to ma- 





‘posed himselfto disease and dangers of every 





|ture and display his military capacity and 
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character. 
parison would fail, it may not be uninterest- 
ing to sketch a contrast. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was the greatest man 
of his age and the first captain the world ever 
saw. At the head of the French army he 
overcame the barriers which nature opposed 
to his progress; and, like Hannibal of old, 
from the summit of the Alps, regaled his ex- 
hausted troops with a view of the verdant 
vales and fertile fields of beautiful Ltaly.*— 
He passed into Egypt, and the crescent wa- 
ned at his approach. From the banks of the 
Nile he returned to the banks of the Seine, 
and the Directory was dissolved. Ina few 
months he gave a permanency and power to 


the consular government which commanded | 


He 


assumed the imperial purple, and kingdoms 


the recognition and respect of the world. 


became his territories and monarchs his sub- 
jects. He marched into Russia, and all hu- 
man opposition vanished—the elements of na- 


ture combined to check his career, and the 


snows of the north were alone able to cool | 
the impetuous ardor of his vaulting ambition. | 
With an army of new recruits he manau- | 
vred and battled with the combined hosts of | 


Europe. 


Yesterday a prisoner at Elba, an 


Emperor to-day in the palace of the Tuille- | 


ries. ‘Truly Bonaparte was the greatest man 


of his age, and the first captain the world 


ever saw. He may have done much for 
France. He gave her a constitution and a 


He beautified her with the 
labors of art, and adorned her with the splen- 


code of laws. 


did relics of the ancient masters of genius~— 
rich trophies of his triumphant victories.— 
Still, Bonaparte was a warrior and a conquer- 
or, and the glory which encircled him was 
won by the shrieks and tears, and the wreath 
which adorned his brow was dyed in the blood 


of Europe. 


He closed his days a solitary 


captive on a lonely and distant isle of the | 


ocean. 


l can conceive of some act of unassuming 


benevolence, some balm of consolation pour- 


ed into the wounded spirit of a single suffer- 
er; some delicate sympathy exerted for the 
relief of a suffering family—I can conceive 


* Livy, Bisset. 


But where every point of com-|| of a yet more enlarged and extended benevo- 


lence, busying itself with the distressed of a 
\whole community; of a nature so big with 
philanthropy as to extend its sympathies to 
| suffering humanity, wherever within the range 


of its noble efforts wretchedness was found. 


| | 
Yes, I can conceive of such principles and 
| ? | 
' 


| such actions that would have conferred upon 
| Napoleon Bonaparte more deserved fame, 
and handed down his name to posterity with 


a higher claim to its gratitude and veneration, 
than all the splendors of his military acheive- 
| ments, and all the trophies of his conspicuous 
| victories. 





These will be found to constitute the envi- 
able basis upon which is erected the fame of 
mm *} 
These will 


the founder of Georgia. trans- 


mit his memory with an unfailing claim to 


| the admiration of posterity. 


Hle penetrated the recesses of the dun- 
| geons of England and gave life and liberty to 
| many a suflering captive—he searched into 
| their abuses, and humanity and kindness 
succeeded to cruelty and oppression—he 
dragged before the public the authors of these 
| outrages, and the rigors of legal confinement 
| became tempered with mercy, With pater- 
‘nal affection he gathered together the poor 
and destitute of his own country, and the 
| wandering exile from Germany, the victims 
of religious intolerance—with these he cross- 
ed the Atlantic and became in this western 
| world the founder of a new State. Abandon- 


ing the honors and pleasures of the first court 


| 
| in Europe, he devoted the best years of his 
life to the interests and happiness of those 
| whose welfare he had espoused. In this cause 
| he expended a large portion of his fortune. 
To encourage the settlers to labor, he wield- 
ed with them the implements of labor—to 
protect them against the effects of French 
and Spanish intrigues upon the natives, he 
travelled four hundred miles through a desert 
Wilderness without a path to guide or a house 
to lodge him, that he might drink with the 
Indian warrior the safkey and smoke the 
pipe of peace.* He legislated for them—he 
fought their battles—he never forgot them. 
When at the period of the Revolution the 











* His visit to the Coweta Towns. 
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sword of Eng! ie was sniieanll to him to rials for usefi ' ee al reflection. The ad- 


subdue the American colonies, he refused to|}vancement of the proprietory to the royal 
accept it, unless the ministry would authorize || government had cause d these regulations to be 


him to assure the colonies that justice wot d| wholly supe ‘rseded long before our Revolu- 


be done them. He used, upon this occasion, || tion, so us to p! roclude all connection betwee 


the memorable language: “ I know the people || them and that event, or the institations of the 


>| 
of America well ; they never will be subdued | country which succeeded it. The utility of 
by arms, but their obedience will ever be|)an acquaintance with the principles of gov- 
ve 


> 
secured by doing them justice.” Thus re-|/ernment which obtained in the earlier history 
plied Oglethorpe, and Lord Howe became the ofa country is, chiefly, by the contrast which 
commander of the British forces for Ameri-|| is furnished, by a comparison with its pres- 
ca. He raised his voice against the slave} eat institutions, exciting to a more lively ap- 
trade long before the efforts of Wilberforce | preciation of their value and importance. 
were commenced. There is but little room here for such ob- 


He was the advocate in the British parlia- | servations, until we arrive at the period of the 


ment ofa constitutional militia, and for the} royal government. Our inquiry will, how- 
abolition of arbitrary impressment for the na-| ever, serve to illustrate the necessity of an 
vy. Heexemplified, in an eminent degree,| adaptation and fitness of laws to the actual 
the great principle of charity and brotherly | circumstances and condition of the people 
love, which characterized the craft of which| upon whom they are to operate; to shew, 
he was the brother ; for Oglethorpe was a} that the only intelligible and authoritative 
mason. Possessed of knowledge, wealth and | rule of government, to a people, is that which 
rank, he devoted his talents, influence and| harmonizes with their condition ; and that 
fortune to the relief of the sufferer and the) the introduction of a new system, however 
happiness of his fellow creatures. specious in theory, unaccommodated to those 
tich in every blessing himself, his benevo-| circumstances, unsupported by established 
lence for others “will challenge a parallel in| practice, and conflicting with surrounding 
the history of human life.” Such was James, example, cannot be beneficially maintain- 
Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia. The) ed. 
evening of his life was spent in the quiet of The successive changes experienced in 
domestic enjoyment in his native land. He) the political condition of the nations of Eu- 
became a patron of literature, and a friend of| rope, and more particularly of England, be- 
genius. The learned sought his association, | tween the darkness of the eleventh century 
enjoying the pleasures of intellect, and parti-| and the bright morning which dawned upon 
cipating in the easy and elegant hospitality of| the world at the commencement of the fif- 
his mansion. Orators proclaimed his worth | teenth, were but consequences of their chang- 
in the senate; and the finest poets of Eng- 


ing circumstances. The relaxation of the 
feudal tenures ; the substitution of pecuniary 
rents for personal services ; the introduction 
and extension of leases ; the abolition of the 


land celebrated in song his virtues. The ac. | 
tive, brilliant, enterprising and useful morn- 


ing of life, was succeeded by an evening calm 


and serene asthe westernsun when he sets|)villeinage state; the vacillation of power 


without a cloud to obscure him. between the aristocracy and the monarch ; 
At the close of Oglethorpe’s administration | the finally growing importance of the com- 
we suspend the consideration of the progress|,mons,—were all changes in their political 


of the colony, very briefly to examine the} regulations accommodating the government 


principles of government and the regulations || to the improved circumstances and condition 


adopted by the Trustees, together with their|/ of the people, resulting from the gradual in- 
practical bearing and consequences upon the] crease of knowledge, the introduction of, and 
prosperity and growth of the province. ‘greater attention bestowed upon the useful 

There is more in this inquiry to gratify our|/arts, agriculture, manufactures and com- 
curiosity, than to instruct by furnishing mate- || merce ; and from an improved jurisprudence, 
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resulting from the accidental discovery of a||of wonder and astonishment—a principle, as 


copy of Justinian’s Pandects. 


when that long night, which overwhelmed in 
darkness the civilized world, approached, and 
began to throw its lengthening shadows 
around—when the lights of science began to 
burn dimly—when philosophy had become 
sophistry, and poetry and history barbarous, 


“the lawyers by the constant study and close 


imitation of their predecessors, were yet able 
to maintain the same good sense in their de- 
cisions and reasonings, and the same purity 
in their language and expression.” 
the science of the law was thus the last 
extinguished amid the universal gloom, so it 


'/enacted about the time of Clavis. 
} 

And as| 
light | 


was the first, at returning dawn, that emitted | 
its rays to illumine and cheer a benighted | 


world. 
an history would demonstrate the necessity, 
in order that the machine of government 


A review of this portion of Europe- | 


should work well, of adapting and accommo. | 


dating their political institutions to the condi- | 


The| 


tion and circumstances of the people. 
failure of the fundamental constitution devis- 
ed by the great philosopher John Locke, 


whose aid was invoked by the proprietors| 


of South Carolina, when at a distance 


| 


applied to private possessions, which finds 
And hereit is curious to remark, that || 


ittle precedent or support among enlightened 


| and civilized nations; and which refers for 


example, chiefly to the barbarous nations by 
whom the Roman empire was overwhelmed. 
The exclusion of females from succession, 
existed among the Teutonic nations, and was 
‘found in the ancient codes of the Thuringians 
‘and Saxons. The Salian Francks, who con- 
'quered Gaul, carried this custom with them ; 
and the Salic law was supposed to have been 
But even 
by this law there existed a right of setting 
aside the law and admitting females to suc- 
cession by testament.* ‘This provision was 
supported, however, by two plausible reasons: 
viz: the great expense at which the Trustees 
had effected the settlement of the colony ; 
and the necessity that the occupants should 
be persons capable of rendering military ser- 
vice for its protection against the Spaniards 
and Indians. But the freedom and security 


of property, and the absolute nature of the 


|| title is the strongest incentive to activity and 


from, | 
| 


and ignorant of the climate and true situation, | 
condition and wants of the people of Caroli-| 


na, furnishes an illustration more closely in| 


point ; 
Trustees 
learn, by a similar result of their benevolent 
and apparently judicioustheory. The cau- 
ses of difficulty may be embraced under three 
heads :—Ist. The tenure upon which the 
lands were granted ; 2d. The means of cul- 


tivation; 3d. The articles of culture. 


Ist. The grant was in tail male, so that || 


upon the death of the tenant leaving only 
daughters, the Jand reverted to the Trustees. | 
The monstrous injustice of this principle of 
Salic law, so revolting to the best feelings and |, 


. . | 
and imparted a lesson, which the 
of Georgia were constrained to. 


industry ; whilst an uncertain and contingent 
tenure paralyzes effort and limits our views 
and exertions only to the present. 

With regard to the means of cultivation, 
slavery was absolutely prohibited, and the 
settlers had to rely upon their own labor.— 
The inhibition of slavery resulted from the 
relative position Georgia was intended to bear 
South protection 
against the Spaniards and Indians ; the bet- 


towards Carolina as a 
ter to fulfil which, it was deemed important 
to introduce this restriction; and also, be- 
cause a large portion of the settlers were poor 


and unable to procure slaves, it was thought 


that the influence of the example of slivery 


‘would be unfavorable upon the industry of 


that portion of the whites who were thus con- 
‘strained to personal labor, 3d. As a conse- 


_quence of the prohibition of slavery, and the 


affections of our nature, renders its adoption | | necessity of personal labor by the whites, as 


and application, as a public law designed to 
regulate the inheritance of private property, | 


in an agricultural and commercial colony, by | 
civilized and enlightened lawgivers, a subject | 


* Hume. 


'\ also from a supposed adaptedness of soil and 
| climate the Trustees had fixed upon silk and 
wine as leading articles of culture, from which 
the most profitable results were anticipated. 





* See Hallam. 








These restrictions tended greatly to paralyze | 
the energy and industry of the colonists.— 
The example furnished from South Carolina, 
where the lands were holden in fee and cul- 
tivated by slaves, was contagious and fatal. 
The Georgians beheld their neighbors in 
the indulgence of ease and enjoying the ad- 
vantages of slave labor, and they thirsted for 
Confined 
to a culture of which they had no sufficient 


the same benefits and privileges. 


knowledge and experience, and from which 
they reaped no equivalent return for their la- 
bor and care, while their rich low lands re- 
mained neglected and uncultivated, they long- 
ed for the assistance of that species of force 
by which they could reclaim them. 

They saw the cultivated plantations of Car- 
olina descending for the general benefit of fa- 
milies, or capable of being devised, and they 
revolted at the idea that the fruits of their la- 
bor and improvements should revert, while 
their widows and daughters were unprovided 
for. 

While such were the effects upon the set- 
tlers, the influence of these restrictions upon 
the colony was yet more extensive by deter- 
ring the wealthy from settling in Georgia, and 
directing their emigration principally to South 
Carolina, where the inducements were so 
much stronger. ‘The influence of these com- 
bined causes greatly retarded the progress 
and growth of the colony, and defeated the 
sanguine expectations of the Trustees and 
mother country. Silk, the favorite pursuit of 
the Trustees, so long neglected in Georgia, 
after the lapse of more than a century is now 


beginning to attract general attention, and 


whether we undertake to become manufactu- 


rers, or be considered as merely the growers 
and producers of the raw material, is doubt- || 


less destined to bring again into utility our ex- 


hausted soils, to furnish suitable employment 


for weak and infirm laborers, and greatly to 
increase the wealth and capital of our State. 
Abundant cause, it is true, may be found in 
the inaptitude and hostility of entails to the 
genius and character of our republican insti- 
tutions, to have produced the constitutional 


provision in Georgia prohibiting them; but 
as the most important measures are frequent. | 
ly traced to remote and faint causes, it is no! 
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improbable, that the early prejudices created 
here on this subject may have had considera- 
ble agency in producing that inhibition. 

The retirement of General Oglethorpe was 








succeeded by the appointment of a President 
|and Council. 


The colony still continued to 
languish, and no material alteration occurred 
‘in its condition for a series of years. Even 
| this period of its history is not without its in- 
‘terest; and many thrilling events are record- 
‘ed, illustrative of the difficulties and dangers 
| by which the colonists were surrounded, and 
‘the firmness and character by which they 
| were encountered. One event in particular 
| transpired, which is worthy of notice, because 
‘it severely tested the President* and Council, 
threatened the destruction of the colony, and 
brought it to the brink of ruin. In the trea- 
ties which had been ratified with the Indians, 
the islands of St. Catherines, Ossabaw and 
| Sapelo were reserved as hunting grounds to 
‘the Indians. A man named Thomas Bosom- 
worth, who came to Georgia as Chaplain to 
| Oglethorpe’s regiment, married an Indian wo. 


man named Mary, formerly an interpreter 
for Oglethorpe. This man, stimulated by his 
| cupidity, was induced to claim the reserved 
islands in right of his wife. 

| He tampered with the Indians by artful mis- 
‘representations of the intentions of the Eng- 
lish, and succeeded in prevailing with them 
to acknowledge his wife as queen of the up- 
per and lower Creeks. She marched upon 
Savannah with a host of Indians, chiefs and 
warriors, and demanded the immediate sur- 
render of all the lands south of Savanpah, 
under the threat, in case of refusal, of the 
extirpation of the colony. ‘The whole force 
of the town, amounting to only one hundred 
and seventy men capable of bearing arms, 
were Called out. ‘The inhabitants were in the 
greatest consternation and alarm—the infla- 
med savages roamed through the streets me- 
-nacing hostility. ‘The utmost firmness and 
prudence were now necessary to manage this 
delicate affair, and prevent extremities ; 
fortunately, these were not wanting. Bosom- 
worth and Mary being privately seized were 
put into close confinement: while the Indi- 





\| 
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* William Stephens was then President. 
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ans were collected and addressed by the Pre- 
sident, and every mode of conciliation tried. 
The President undertook to distribute pres- 
ents among them, and the flattering hope of 
an amicable termination began to be indulg- 
ed, when suddenly Mary, released from con- 
finement, rushedin among the Indians and 
again inflamed them to hostility. Malatche, 
an Indian chief, started from his seat, seized 
his arms and called upon the rest to follow his 
example. Instantly hundreds of uplifted to- 
mahawks threatened the President and Coun- 
cil with immediate death—universal tumult 
and confusion pervaded the whole house. 


Atthis critical moment a bold and gallant 


officer,* commander of the guards, followed 
by his men well armed, threw himself into 
the door and ordered the [adians immediately 
to surrender their arms. 
courage, sustained by ready preparation for 
immediate action, procured a reluctant sub, 
mission from the Indians. Mary was confin- 
ed under the guard and all access to her de- 
nied. ‘The Indians were finally prevailed on 
peaceably to retire, and the colony was _ thus 
relieved by its firmness and intrepidity, from 
this appalling danger. 

In the year 1750 the restrictions respect- 
ing the titles to land were removed, and a co- 
lonial assembly In 1752 


the trustees resigned their charter and the 


was authorized. 


province became a royal government, admit- 
ted to all the privileges and liberties enjoyed 
by the neigboring provinces. Its _ progress 
was still retarded by the weakness and 1n- 
sufficiency of several administrators 5 and it 
was not until the appointmentof Sir James 
Wright as Governor of Georgia that she 


emerged from the long state of depression in. 


to which she had sunk, became seusible of 


her vast resources, and the means of bring- 
The 


rich and fertile low lands and river swamps 


ing them into activity and usefulness. 


were now reclaimed and biought into culti- 
vation—her agriculture assumed a new aspect, 


This display of 


and her commerce advanced progressive- | 


ly with it upon a broader and more expand- 
ed scale. 
prospects, gave new vigor to his industry 





* Captain Jones. 


The planter, animated with his | 
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and exertions, while the capital of England 
was freely brought to his aid through an ex- 
tensive credit system, as confidence was es- 
tablished in the rapidly advancing prospects 
aud ultimate success of the colony. 

In this prosperous state we leave the colo- 
ny for a while, to glance at one or two topics 
which merit a passing notice. The aborig- 
ines of this continent have always constitu- 
ted a fruitful subject of interest and curious 
investigation. At the settlement of Georgia, 
the territory embraced within the charter, was 
inhabited by hordes of savages, known as 
the Muscogee or Creeks, the Cherokees, the 
Chickasaws and the Choctaws. They were 
all characterized by similar habits, customs 
and pursuits, although in fact distinguished as 
nations, (if nations they might be called,) or 
distinct communities by the foregoing appel- 
lations. ‘The Creeks occupied the sea hoard 
and neighboring country, aud were in the 
possession of that portion of Georgia first oc- 


cupied by the settlers. 


~ 


They have a tradition among them, that 
they came from the west—that, being dis- 


tressed by wars with other Indian tribes, they 


crossed the Mississippi, directing their course 
eastwardly, and settled below the falls of 
Chattahouchee; from whence they spread 
out to Ockmulgee, Oconee, Savannah, and 
down on the sea coast of Carolina, where 
they first met with the whites. 

As it regards their civil and political con- 
di 


which bore the semblance of an established 


— 


tion, there was nothing among these tribes 


government. They lived gregariously, as 
wandering hunters, without unity or compact 
as a people ; and with no other ideas of laws 
than such as were confined to a few immes 
morial customs. Each distinct community 


was again divited into tribes or families ; 


‘many of which families inhabited together the 





same town. [ach tribe being distinguished 
by some appellative usually derived from the 
brute creation or vegetable world, as the ea- 
gle or bear tribe, &e. 

Individuals of the same tribe were not per- 
mitted to intermarry. Thechief civil office 
in each town was by hereditary succession in 
some one tribe ; but as that succession was 


}always in the female line, so in process of 


ae 
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Pay es “ay 
time it passed through the different tribes. | 
In the centre of the town was the public square | 


surrounded by the houses of their chiefs 


° ] ——e ‘ 11 P ) 
warriors, and asistant counsellors or be 


men. Within this square their council 
biazed, their solemn business was transacted, | 
and the dance was had. 

The civil government was in the hands of| 
their Micco and beloved men, by whom was | 
appointed their great warrior or ruler of mi- 


e power of declaring war 


litary affairs, with th 


and determining upon its continuance. Their 


marriages were principally adjusted by 


the 
families of the 


pective parties ; but it was an indi 


female members of the res- 
spensable | 


he 


should have made his hunt, gathered his crop, 


1 
' 


requisite on the part of the suitor, that 


and built his house. The privilege of pun- 


ishing for murder was reserved to the tribe 


or family of the injured party ; | who some- 


times ac ‘epted a pecuniary compensation, | 


analogous to the weregild or composition for 
homicide whic i obtained among the ancient 
Franks 3 or, in case of flight, resorted to the 
next of kin. 

Their notions of religion were exceedingly | 
vague. Yet they were not destitute of a idea 
of some Supreme Being whom they denomi- 
nated a master of bre tth—a God, therefore, | 


in whom they lived their 


and moved and had 
They fixed his residence in the cleat 


sky, and believed that ther 


being. 
were two with 
him, three in all. 

Such was the condition of the aborig’nes 
within the chartered limitsof Georgia when 
our ancestors arrived here.* 

Where is the posterity of the red man who 
once inhabited this land, now so changed by 
the meliorating hand of civilization, industry 
and art? There isa melancholy sentiment 
pervading our bosoms in the contemplation 
of their story and destiny. Itis the destiny 
of the law of nations; ignorance and sav- 
agism must yield to the superier power of 
light, knowledge and civilization. It is the 


destiny of an inscrutable providence. 





* I have collected these facts principally from a copy 
of Col. Hawkins’s manuscript, taken by the late Gen. 
John Floyd, and presented to our Society by General 
Charles Floyd. Many of these original writings of Col. 
Hawkins have now been procured by the Society. 
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any one of the States. 


Endowed witha nature, and established 
in habits immutable as nature, which defy the 


‘ 


influence of civilization and the admission of 


mprovement, they stand in the creation of 


God’s intelligent beings, unapproachable for 


purposes of change and melioration ; they 
present the spectacle of a “moral phenomen- 
on,”’ at which we wonder, and for whom we 
sympathize, but over whose destiny we have 
no control. It seems to be fixed by the law 
of their nature, by the wisdom of an inscruta- 
ble providence. 

It is honorable to human nature that their 
fate should have awakened the attention and 
exited the sympathy of this great Republic. 

But by the universal consent of European 
nations, making discovery on this continent, 
the common principle was adopted, that such 
discovery conferred title. 

The charters conferred by the crown of 
Great Britain granted the absolute domain 

~ 


ind right of jurisdiction. But the application 
t- 


between the discoverers, has been 


of the principle before stated, however, ad 
ted as 
denied towards the aborigines—and notwith- 
standing the terms of the charter the Indian 
right of occupancy has been respected ; and 
Georgia, like most of her sister States, has 
acquired that right by purchase and cession. 
The neglect and failure of the general gOV- 
ght of 
occupancy under the compact of 


ernment to extinguish the admitted ri 
iodian 
1802, and the subsequent extension of her 
laws by the State over the territory occupied 
by the Cherokees, has furnished atheme for 
reproach, not authorized by the conduct of 
the States under the circumstances in which 
she was placed—circumstances, so strongly 
evincive of her great forbearance towards this 
peculiar people, and patience under entire 
neglect by the general government, as ought 
in themselves to have shielded her from the 
aspersions to which she has been subjected. 
It never could have been seriously contem- 
plated by any reflecting and intelligent mind, 
that a permanent Indian government should 
be established within the chartered limits of 


The idea would have 


| been chimerical, and is repudiated by public 


policy, by example and by necessity. France 


and Spain, from their earliest settlements in 
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North America, cchenaed the policy of con-|le ent means and agencies in vain + eeplanal. 


sidering the Indians in a state of pupilage, || The Cherokees of Georgia have formed no 


extending over them their protection and || essential exception to the universal failure. 


care;. by this policy they avoided the embar- | | Glowing de scriptions have indeed been given 


rassments of the English system. 


the United States, and all the older 
among whom fragments of Indian tribes re- 
mained, were ultimately constrained to the | 
adoption of the same policy, and enacted stat- 
utes for their protection and restraint. 
very compact of 1802 between Georgia and 
the general government, illustrates the fact, 
that the idea first suggested was never enter- 
tained by the national government. 
ness of the example derived from other States 
is attempted to be diminished, upon the dis- 
tinction, that the remnants of their tribes 
had ceased to exercise the right and power 
of self-government. But when that point 
of weakness and degradation has been at- 
tained, which will 
the local law over 
to be ascertained and determined, are ques- 
tions which have not been solved. Contem- 
plate the Indian character—without an estab- 


lished government of their own, without a 


authorize the extension of 


States, || 


rT. ed |e . . 
Ibe full-|| fate, we are unable to explain the mysteries 


| the tribe remained, despite of 


The | 


Gre at] of their rapid march in civilization. But we 
Britain in the Canadas, the government of || 


have the testimony of those best acquainted, 
and most to be relied on, that notwithstand- 
| ng individual instances of decided improve- 
ment and advancement, the great body of 
all efforts, un- 
changed and unchangeable. They have gone 
forever from the land of their fathers to oc- 


cupy the regions of the far and distant west. 


| We lament their condition, we regret their 


them, and by whom it is | 


of Providence towards them. 

Another topic, which seems to me to call 
fora passing notice, results from the institu- 
tion of s! 


avery among us. With the abstract 


question of slavery I have nothing to do here. 
The institution rests upon the constitution 
and laws of the land; and there, 


we trust, 


the sense and intelligence and patriotism of 


\the nation will permit it to repose in safety, 


knowledge and recognition of general princi- | 


ples to regulate and restrain them; reared 
in a fondness for war and blood—familiar 
with cruelties and revenge, without moral in- 
flueites and without religious principles— 


untamed and untutored ; 


softened and instructed, it as obvious that | ous in their reiterated appeals to the Trustees 
. > susti ¢ ar apell er _»«.% . 
such a people could not sustain a near ap for tos teeroduction. 


proach to, and contact with the whites with- 
out rendering the position of both intolerable, || 
and imperiously requiring the superior power 
to restrain and control the weaker. 


The dictates of humanity too, instead of 


being violated, unite with the former consid- 


erations in enforcing the propriety of con-| 


trolling or removing them. 
proximation of the two races, both physical 
and moral causes have operated to diminish 
and annihilate the latter, and to render essen- 


tial a guardianship over them. The Ameri- 


can people have not been indifferent to their) 
the charities of Christianity | 


improvement ; 


have not slumbered over this unfortunate race. | 


Efforts have been fruitlessly made, and differ 


For in the ap-| 


incapable of being | 


| 


| their conduct on 








| different purpose. 
pur} 


‘which we have alr 


of increasing light and knowledge. 


notwithstanding the chimerical and visionary 
abstract speculations with which the country 
My 


business with this subject is limited to quite a 


has latterly been so wantonly agitated. 


It is an historical fact, to 
ady that at the 


settlement of Georgia slavery was inhibited ; 


alluded, 


and it is equally true, that, with some excep- 


tions,* our ancestry were urgent and solicit- 
My object is to vindicate 
this point; and place them 
|in the position they are entitled to occupy.— 


Properly to estimate their course, it is neces- 


'| sary to look at the state of the public mind on 
| this subject in that day ; to look at it with the 


lights which then existed, and in intimate con- 
nection with the circumstances and relations 
in which the colony of Georgia found itself. 
We live in a world of changing opinions and 
At the 


5 


|period to which we are referring, the slave 


trade, now universally and justly condemned 
by all civilized nations, was as universally 





* The Highlanders at Darien, and the Germans at 
Ebenezer, opposed it, and presented counter petitions. 
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tolerated by all. England, who, under the ||a different character and of vast resources and 
persevering and active labors of a Wilber- | power ; and to endure a conflict more terri- 
force, led the way in the great work of sup- | ble than any they had known. That enemy 
pressing this odious traffic, was then most ac- | was the parent country from whom they 
tive in peopling her colonies, wherever they | sprung; that conflict their great Revolution- 
were needed, with slaves. The vast opera- |/ary struggle. 

tions of missionary associations for evangel- || Of the causes which led to this extraordin- 
izing the world, which we behold at this day, || ary result I may not speak ; they are con. 
had not been conceived. It is true that some || tained in that undying instrument, the Decla- 


pose had commenced in England more than | with the national history. Nor may I enter 
a century ago, but these were ouly the begin- || into details of the long and bloody war which 


small and slender associations for this pur- ration of Independence—they are interwoven 


° » r y ? dhe Hi vA > > > ' 
nings of a system, the developements of || followed. hey have been eloquently delin- 


} 


which had not entered into the conceptions of | eated in many a patriotic address dedicated 





a ‘ . : lahrat: -. ati . : 
the Christian world. Good and pious men ||to the celebration of our national anniversary 


were appealed to on this subject. They| jubilee. The situation of Georgia, however, 


looked upon Africa sunk in the darkness of||in the commencement of this struggle was 
midnight and paganism. They were enabled | peculiar, and merits notice. She was the 
to realize no access to her, no means of reach- | youngest and feeblest of the colonies. The 
ing her, no hope for her from the light of the |, number of her white iahabitants small and 
Gospel. They adopted the conclusion, that | scattered, in the midst of a large slave popu- 
their condition would be better by being in- lation. Her frontier was occupied by pow- 


troduced into civilized and Christian commu- | erful tribes of warlike savages; and a royal 
nities ; where, notwithstanding they were re- | governor presided over her councils, of great 
quired to labor, they might be kindly treated | talents and energy, and whose course of ad- 
and instructed and enlightened in the knowl. ministration had commended him to the es- 
edge of the truth. Our ancestors were placed teem of the people. In such circumstances, 
here in a country peculiarly and primarily | it required stout hearts and ardent devotion 
adapted to agriculture, with the example be- | to liberty to plunge at once into the vortex of 
fore their eyes of the existence and toleration} revolution. ‘That plunge was however made. 
of the system in all of the elder colonies. | What means that shout that rends the air 
submit, that it was the natural result of these | and strikes with amazement upon the senses 
causes combined, that they should have de- | of the royal governor? A liberty-pole stands 
sired to participate inthe benefits of a sys-| erect in the streets of Savannah, and Ton. 
tem then justified by the opinion of the world, | dee’s tavern re-echoes with the cheers of a 
of the mother country and the example of band of noble republicans, willing martyrs, 
her sister colonies. Weask only for an equal- | if need be, in the cause of liberty. 

ity of position on this subject; and are wil- | The arrival of General Gates in Boston 
ling to assume our full proportion of respon. | witha British fleet and army, and the events 
sibility and accountability to which we may | which immediately followed, lighted the torch 


be held by the opinions of the day, so unwar- |/of revolution and resistance, which, blazing 
rantably intruded upon the country, at the} through the colonies, flamed as purely and 


hazard of its happiness and repose. brightly in Georgia as among the patriotic 

We left the colonists, after years of langour | sons of liberty in New England. The mag- 
and despondency, prosperous and flourishing. | azine in this city was immediately seized in 
The Spaniard had been driven back into his| the dead of night by a party of gentlemen, 
strong hold—the Indian had been subdued by |/and the powder conveyed away and secured 
friendly intercourse and kindness, or repelled | in their own houses. A ship, then recently 
in hostile attacks, had been compelled to sue| from England, under command of Captain 
for peace. '| Maitland lying at Tybee, was approached by 

They were now to encounter an enemy of||a party of men in two boats, taken, and thir- 
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teen thousand pounds of powder obtained— | and patriots and martyrs, behold her now 


five thousand pounds of which were sent to 
the inhabitants of Boston.* The provincial 


house of assembly ordered the arrest of Goy- 


'|more beautiful and lovely than ever, and en- 


ernor Wright; that order was immediately | 


executed by volunteers raised and command- 


ed by a youthful but devoted son of liberty.t 


The Governor was paroled to his house, from 
whence he escaped in the night, and took ref.- 


uge on board a British armed ship lying at|| 

~ ." || 
| 
| 


Tybee. 
Such were the energetic and spirited meas- 
ures immediately taken in Savannah by her 


republican and patiotic sons, at the commence. || 


ment of difficulty with England. The spirit 
of resistance, awakened throughout the coun. 
try, had not, as yet, looked beyond a redress 
of grievances. 
measures betokened a higher aim, and excited 
the public feeling to a preparation for it. The 
word “ Independence” began to be whisper- 
ed—at first with caution, and only by the bold 


and decided; but it soon burst forth in the || 


noble instrument which 
world their wrongs and proclaimed their sep- 
aration fromthe British Crown, It was re- 
echoed from Massachusetts to Georgia with 
an emphasis that startled the monarch on his 
throne, and arrayed against infant America, 
the mighty power and vast resources of old 
England. Now was fairly commenced that 
mighty conflict, which, aimidst all the event- 
ful vicissitudes and appalling discouragements 
of so unequal a contest, was destined to ter- 
minate only when the British lion had crouch- 
ed beneath the talons of the American eagle. 


Liberty, banished from her ancient habita- 


tions, an exile and a wanderer on the conti- || 


nent of Europe, took a temporay refuge un- 
der the limited monarchy of England; but 
asa Hampden fell, and the life-blood of a Sid- 


But these decided and bold || 


announced to the || 


ney flowed, she uttered the shriek of despair, | 


and crossing the ocean, sought an asylum on 
these western shores. 


from the earth. For seven long years nour- 


ished and sustained by the blood of heroes 





* These boats were commanded by Com. Bowen 
and Col. Joseph Habersham. 


ied 


+ Colonel Habersham. 


Her enemies pursued | 


her here, and threatened her extermination) aberrate far from the path of duty and hap- 


| Will that cherished hope be realized? 


|| generation, to posterity, to the world. 





raptured with the land which had so freely 
sacrificed in her cause, she has, as we fondly 
hope, forever fixed her abode in these United 
States. 

| In- 
\teresting inquiry! interesting to the present 
Our 
fathers rested not when they had achieved 
their independence—they labored to secure 
|it, and to transmit its blessings to their de- 
| scendants. ‘They were not less conspicuous 
‘for the wisdom of their counsels in the cabi- 
net, than distinguished for their heroic valor 
|and fortitude in the field. If they had encir- 
cled their brows with honor and glory as he- 
roes and warriors, they added an undying im- 
mortality to their names as legislators. ‘They 
erected a government, very far surpassing 
any model which the world had known in 
practical operation. 

By the introduction of the federative and 
representative principles, they accommodated 
a republican system to the difficult operation 
of regulating an extended territory, with a 


ea 
o 


population of different and sometimes jarrin 
interests, By surrounding it withall the checks 
and balances which human ingenuity could 
devise, they endeavored to provide for its se- 
curity. By the recognition of the fundamen- 
tal principle that sovereignty abides in the 
people, and thus constituting them the source 
of all legitimate power, they infused into it a 
recuperative energy, a resuscitating princi- 
ple. The people are thus constituted the ar- 
biters of their own destiny. 

And the argument is founded on sound ba- 
sis, which supposes, that a departure in the 
administration of government from its great 
first principles, operating injariously to the 
interests of the people, will ultimately find its 
corrective in this renovating feature of the 
government, Many causes may lead us to 
piness—the conflicts of sectional interests, 
the impulses of ungoverned ambition, the 
excitements of party—but still the tendency 
| lts 


of this principle will be to restore us. 
| force and power, however, depend upon, and 


essentially imply requisite qualifications in 








the people. 
knowledge. How great, in this respect, is 
our pre-eminence over the once s; lendid but 
failen republics of antiquity ! 
science indeed beamed upon them; but they 
were destitute of that better knowledge which 
illuminates our moral nature, and subdues the 
mighty powers of intellect and mind beneath 
The his- 


tory of much later periods exhibits the pro- 


the controlling influence of virtue. 


gress of human improvement darkened with 
many shades, and the perversion of the high- 
est attainments in science and knowledge to 
the destruction of the foundations of social 
order and happiness. The eighteenth cen- 
tury, in the example and fate of continental 
Europe, furnishes a memorable lesson to the 
world, of the awful consequences of a sepa- 


lights of philosophy and 


ration between the 
the obligations of religion ; and demonstrates 
the necessity, that the monument erected to 
science shoul be placed at the side of an 
altar erected to the Deity. Weare profes- 
sedly a Christian people, and if our country 
is destined to escape the dangers which wreck- 
ed the ancient republics, to survive the shock 
of time, and continue a blessing 


— 
eC 


r to her peo- 
ple, and an example for good to the nations 
of the earth, it will be mainly owing to the 
fact, that we are a Christian people. 

Far Pre-eminent too, over the ancients is 
our position with regard to the means of dif. 
fusing that degree of intelligence and educa- 
tion among all classes of the people, necessa- 
ry toacorrect apprehension of the nature 
of our government, and the exercise of a 
proper ju lgment upon its administration. | 
allude to that expanded system of public and 
free schools, so universally adopted in ‘our 
country ; aud, to the mighty power intro- 
duced by the art of printing anda public 
press. It is not the eminence attained, in 
particular departments of the sciences, that is 
This is 


confined in all countries to a few favored 


involved in our present reflections. 
geniuses. It isa more humble degree, but a 
general diffusion of knowledge that we are 
contemplating. 

The three great departments of active in- 
dustry and productive labor, agriculture, man- 
ufactures and commerce, are constantly tend- 


The lights of 
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These are mainly virtue and |! 
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ing to augment the wealth and power of the 
country, and thus add to the stability and per- 
petuity of the government. The very collis- 
ions which these . ymetimes conflicting inter- 
ests create, have reacted on the administra- 


Wlilst the 


vastly increasing population of our country, 


tion with a purifying infleence. 


with ifs consequently increased demands upon 
each of these departments, must ere long 
place them respectively beyond the necessi- 
ty of legislative protection, and enable each 
to flourish by its own unaided strength. 

The spirit of improvement in our ‘country 
has taken a sound and healthful direction.— 
The republics and empires of antiquity, and 
the despotic governments of more modern 
times, employed much of their superabundant 
wealth in the erection of splendid ornaments, 
exciting a false and vicious taste, and provok- 
ing the national pride and vanity into an ad- 
miration for delusive, unreal and unsubstan- 
tial objects. An hundred generations the 
leaves 6f autumn have dropt into the grave, 
and yet the pyramids stand erect and unbro- 
ken above the floods of the Nile.* But what 
is the country, and where are the civil and 
political it Pharaohs and 


stitutions of the 


Ptolemies? Alas! these useless monuments 
survive only to admonish us of the folly and 
vanity of human pride and ambition. 

Where is Rome, with all her splendid mon- 
Where 


her temples, her columns, her colossal stat- 


uments of greatness and wealth 2 


ues, her amphitheatres 2 
fortune has accomplished her revolution, and 
the triumphal monuments of Cesar and the 
Antonines have tottered from their founda- 
tions. ‘These stupendous exhibitions of mag- 
nificence, wealth and genius, contained no. 


thing to renovate the decaying youth and re- 


vive the drooping virtues of a falling state, 
or to vanquish the injuries of time and fate. 


] 


They were idle and barren monuments of 


parade, oppressive to the generations by 
whom they were raised, without a redeeming 
quality of good to posterity. Utility !s im- 
pressed in living images upon all the enter- 
prizes and improvements of our country—to 
this great purpose the genius of her people, 





* Gibbon. 


Alas! the wheel of 
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and her resources, both individual and public, 
are bent with an energy and perseverance 


productive of the grandest results to the hap- 


piness, power and durability of our country | 


and her institutions. A wholesome and mo- 
ral tone is imparted’to the public taste and 
feeling, which strengthens while it purifies. 
Here no pyramids, of gigantic proportions, 


will lift their towering summits to the skies— 





no coliseum, with its huge bulk, cumber the 


earth—no Ephesian, no Romin temple, of 


‘- . . , ° | 

gorgeous magnificence, will violate the sim- | 
| 

| 


plicity and humility of our holy worship.— 


The splendid monuments of the wisdom and | 


enterprize of this age, and of this country in 
particular, which will be transmitted for the 
happiness as well as admiration of posterity, 
will consist in the trophies of genius won by 
its amazing inventions in the useful arts; and 


erand 


in those vast and g works of internal 
improvement which, linking together the dis- 
tant parts of our wide-spread territory, and 
abridging that distance by easy and rapid 
communication, will cultivate familiar person- 
al acquaintance and knowledge, produce iden- 
tity of interests, and, by instructing us in our 
reciprocal dependence, strengthen and per- 
petuate the bond of our national union.— 


| 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
| 





These monuments will consist in that expand. | 





'gers thatsurround us. Our experience of the 
past, short and limited as it is, admonishes 
us that there is a reality in these suggestions ; 
and enforces the truth of the political axiom 
that, “the price of liberty is eternal vigil- 
ance.”’ In that momentous period, when our 
safety shall be threatened; when the wild 
spirit of faction, like a mighty flood, bursting 
over the barriers that confine it, shall deluge 
our plains and fields, commingling “ the wan- 
dering rivulet and the silver lake” in the con- 
fused roar of its disturbed and agitated wa- 
ters,—oh, then let us cling to the constitution 
of our couutry—it is the ark of our political 
safety—it will bear us securely above the an- 
gry floods, and amidst the noise of many 
waters, and land us in safety at last upon 
another Ararat. 

When mad and unrestrained ambition, un- 
mindful of duty and of country, shall fierce- 
ly mingle in the strife for power and for place 
—Ah! then let the American citizen turn 
him to the history of his country, and on that 
page which records the illustrious deeds of his 
ancestors, he will behold a noble example of 
patriotism and virtue; and like the Athenian 
old, in view of the statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, he will be subdued to a sense of 
the love and duty which he owes to his coun- 


ed system of general and public education, | try. Let him meditate on the high respousi- 


to which so much of the wealth of the coun- | bility of each succeeding generation to pre- 
| serve and perpetuate to posterity the bless- 


| Let 


mind and diffusion of knowledge, “ the palla- | 
him contemplate our position towards the na- 


try has been applied, for the enlightenment of 
| ings of this fair fabric of government. 
dium of a free government, the guaranty of| 


the representative system, and the egis of our | tions of the earth, and the necessity of main- 


federative existence.’”* taining this last, noble, living example of free- 





These are some of the considerations which | dom and self guvernment. Let him cast his 





sustain our hope in the strength and perpetui- | eye forward upon the unborn millions, whose 


Yet, | 


when we contemplate the delicate relations | 


iv of our government and institutions. destiny, for happiness or woe, hang suspend- 


ed on the final issue of our grand political ex- 
Let him ascend the mount of vis- 


which exist in our complex system, and the | periment. 


nice equipoise required to preserve the several | ion, and looking through the vista of the fu- 


distinct governments within their respective 
orbits ; when we look upon the discordant 
and jarring interests to be adjusted, and sec- 
tional jealousies to be regulated and control- 
led—whien we reflect upon the moral corrup- 
tions, the spirit of faction, the promptings of 


‘ture, survey the glory and grandeur of his 
‘country, as she shall be in the remote annals 
of time, successfully resisting the principles 
of destruction, erect amid the injuries of time 
and fortune, the abode of happiness, the asy- 
lum of the oppressed, the light of the world. 


unholy ambition incident to all free states— | And, in the mighty anticipation may every 


we may not conceal from ourselves the dan- unholy feeling be absorbed in the one great 


|overruling sentiment of Love for our Country. 





* De Witt Clinton. 
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COQUETTE. 


BY E. 


M. P. 


— 


I saw her in the sunlight of her youth, 

A gay and beauteous thing, and many sought 
To catch a love lit glance {rom her dark eye, 

And a smile from her ruby lips—a sweet, sweet smile 
So bright—so free, as if it were a thing 
To cast, 
And give to all. 
And her fair face 


As if *twould blush at the 


with girlish glee, upon the winds, 
Then she was beautiful, 
seemed innocence itself, 
first thought of crime. 

And when one whispered love, how much she felt, 


} 


Q)r se emed to fet l: ana h yw 


her trembling lips 
Would struggle to pronounce the fatal word, 
Which blasted all her lover’s fondest hopes. 

And oft times there would come bright pearly tears 
In her dark eyes, as if she pitied him 

Most feelingly, but And then 

She’d promise faithful fri ndship throuch the storms 
As well as calms of life ; 
In sunshine and in clouds. 


could not love. 
to be the same 


Thus, many came, 
And worshipped at her shrine by love caressed, 


of 


And poured the warm affections of their hearts, 
In rich libations, at her queenly feet : 

But they went back again, a pilgrim band, 

g wild 
Of sunny days long fled, and the bright eyes 


That shone like stars of d 


In dreariness and gloom ; yet dreamin 
estiny above 
The murky clouds of this tempestuous life. 

some sought at Circe’s shrine to dro vn their griefs, 
pom ugh g 

And changed themselves to brutes, that they no more 
Micht feel that they had ever loved; yet oft, 

In their wild shouts of revelry, they rung 

The changes on her cursed name, and fiends 

bac 


" mn ] i... . 
From dark Tartarus echoed k the sound. 


These died like fools, and found what they had sought 
So long and ardently, a drunkard’s grave. 
A few, a noble few, outlived the pang, 
And sought revenge on the bold cliffs of fame . 
Where their proud minds might bask in richer light 
Than ever lingered in a flatterer’s smile. 
One, though a son of genius, lost his mind, 
And roamed the waste of earth a maniac. 
And one found sweet relief at He aven’s shrine, 
And proved a faithful votary of that cross, 
Which had redeemed his soul. 

Months had flown on 
Upon the wings of time—proud months, and gay, 
To that queen-murderess of the heart—as yet, 
Few clouds had risen o’er her spirit’s sky, 
To break the suns! There came, 
Amid the mighty host of worshippers 


iine of her soul. 


That knelt at her proud shrine, a noble youth. 
His stately step, and bold but manly front, 
Spake volumes of his soul, and on his brow 
The golden sun of t’ gen’rous South had left 
Its fadeless tinge. For he had been in wars, 
And far before him, on the floating breeze, 
Had spread the well-earned honor of his name, 
When his deep hazel eye first fell on hers, 

She felt a thrill of womanish weakness, which 


|| Ne’er passed the threshold of her heart before 
And his soft voice, and his bright, bright smile 


Wore on her fe { lings like 1 ilcet sound 


Of music in the twilight’s pensive hour. 
She loved, and would have poured ancestral wealth, 





nd all the trophic d he arts sli 


| 

| 

| 

} he’d won, her charms 
|| Of person and of mind, upon the man 

| Who centered all within himself of love, 
a 


excellence, of worth and dignity 


ys 
Her fancy e’er had pictured to her view. 
\| She who had seen so many proud hearts bow 
At her own faithless shrine, now sadly bowed 
|| The lowest of them all. 
One lovely eve, 

lt was a summer’s eve—the noble youth 


Sat in that gentle lady’s twilight bower ; 
The onl ¢ e cl lar r | het all 

ne moonbeams shed a rosy light on all 
The earth around ; and in a neighboring shrub 
T'he mock-bird chanted a wild sone of joy. 
It was a brilliant night, but that proud one was sad— 


would burst 


“9 


" 


? 
Swouelh hea 


"TT wixt pride and love. 


She felt as if her 


rt 


Upon her pensive brow, 
And o’er her face, had gathered gloomy clouds, 
And her dark eyes shed tears of bitter grief 

In keenest agony. Alas, alas, 


and 
Since he she loved, that proud v . 
Since he she loved, that proud young officer, 


|| Was going to a distant Southern clime, 


The world to her was no more bright gay, 


To meet his country’s foes. He'd won her heart. 
And the warm kisses of her virgin cheeks, 

And this was all he asked. He did not woo 
To wed. He told her he would come agi 


ain, 
If he fell not upon the battle field. 


dut still she clung to him with bitters tears, 
Entreating him to stay, till the pale moon 
Sank o’er the western hills, and left behind 
Soft blushes on the midnight clouds, and all 
Was deepening shade around ; but o’er her soul 
Far deeper shadows hung. 


Long years had fled, 
And I beheld that once-loved beauteous thing 


A wanderer up and down upon the earth. 

The sun of her glory sank at early noon. 

Her graceful form was bent and’shrivelled now, 
By the heedless hand of Time; and on her cheek. 
Her damask cheek, pale sorrow gloomily sat, 
Nipping the roseate bloom that lingered there. 

Her dark eyes still were bright and luminous, 


But ’twas the brightness of the maniac’s glare, 
Shooting fierce terror out at every glance. 

She lay on a lone couch, in a drear hall : 
Around were few attendants—one there was, 
O’er whose meek countenance the heavenly ravs 
Of truth, and peace, and:love, divinely fell. 
Oft times she called, in maniac agony, 

For him who'd fallen in the battle field, 

But echo answered not his name, and those 
Who stood around were mute and motionless. 
And then a trace of deep and holy thought, 
The vestige of a rich and sprightly mind, 


—— 
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Would gather o’er her brow, and a sad smile 
Would linger for a moment in Its train. 

And then she called that meek and holy man, 
And took his hand in hers, and breathed his name— 
It was a sweet, soft name—“ William,” she said, 
* You loved me once, but now, like all the world, 
You hate, detest, abhor my very name. 

Oh, but to die, or steep this frenzied brain 

ln Lethean waters, that the gloomy past 

Micht hover not with its great raven wings, 

Above my spirit’s sky, and shut the light 

Of Hope and Joy forever from my soul. 

I see them now—those ruined, murdered ones— 

I felt no pity for them, though I knew 

Each smile of mine was but another stab, 

To make their hearts bleed with intensest pain. 
Oh God! I see them now—L hear their call— 
They mock me with their piteous tones of love, 
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And bring the memory of by-gone days 
Afresh to my poor ruined maniac mind. 


+] . “te oh ee Se -1 cv 
Oh, that this heart could break, and with one pang, 
Fill up the measure of that endless wo, 
V hich ts its destiny. Thus were he r days, 


1 thy: } . | » nichte F nin ] 
And thus ner long, iong nights ol de epe ning cioom 


Passed by, unnoticed by the thoughtless world, 


Till the wild light of her once lofty mind 
Burned to its socket, flickered the lust time, 
And then expired. 

My tale is o’er— 
It is the history of human life. 
Yet strange it is that there should ever be 
Such faithless hearts wrought in so fine a mould; 
That eyes which look so heavenly could deceive, 
But to destroy; and then bring on themselves 


A surer and more fearful destiny. 


THE REVERIES OF A BUSY MAN.—NO. 1. 


It has been said that * all musings are un. 
profitable, unless they tend to advance the 
wealth, the station, or the honors of him, who 
indulges in them.” [| differ altogether from 
Such musing are precisely 
They 


tend to distract the mind from loftier and pu. 


the assertion. 
those which are most unprofitable. 


rer aspirations; to obstruct the avenues of 
piety ; to close the portals of religious feel- 
ing, and to sacrifice the noble and enduring 
interests of eternity, to the lusts, and pomps, 
and vanities of fleeting time. For myself, I 
Jove to turn away from the contemplation of 
the “ week-day, work-day” scenes of exist- 
ence ; to break the enchantments of business, 
of toil, and of care, which daily and hourly 
spread themselves around me, and to turn a 
longing and a lingering look to the dread fu- 
ture which is before me, and which will soon 
succeed the fleeting and perishing concerns 
of the present state. 

One of the objects of contemplation which 
thus present themselves, is the resurrection 
of the body. There is nothing of which we 
so seldom think or speak, and yet there is 
nothing more mysterious, more incomprehen- 


sible, more miraculous in all the ways and 


powers, and dispensations of Almighty God. | 


We know that there was an ancient sect, 
which believed in the transmigration of the 
soul from one body to another. . We condemn 
the doctrine, because our creed teaches us 


|I might so speak,) in the soul—that it must 
| give an account at the great day of Judgment 
| of the deeds done in tls body ; and yet, upon 
| proper reflection and contemplation, we may 
| discover the secret of this belief, in the trans. 


| 


migration of the body. Does this explanation 


seem incredible? I appeal to each of my 
readers; how often has a scene, a form pre- 


sented itself to our vision, which, though we 





feel assured we have never before beheld with 
ithe eyes of this, our earthly tabernacle, yet 
‘seems a familiar sight, which we have been 
at some other time. and which presents itself 
with a vividness and impression upon our me- 
|mory, too strong to be the mere flights of 
fancy, or the mere workings of imagination ! 





| Are such scenes and thoughts the fruits of 
‘my own distempered miud, or does the expe- 
rience of my readers justify me in the asser- 
tion? Jf so, when have these things occur- 
red—when have these objects been beheld, if 
not in some other state of material existence, 
ere the spirit that now dwells within us, had 


1,] 


found ils resting place and its earthly home ? 


i 
And if these things be so, then we can dis- 
‘cover the grounds of the belief for the trans- 
migration of the soul, in the consciousness, 
feeble, and shadowy as it may be, of a for- 
mer state of the body. 

But it will be objected, how can matter 
retain a consciousness ? How can the par- 


ticles that compose the body possess a nemo- 


that there is an identity and individuality, (if ] ry and a recollection of former occurrences? 
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mysteries of creation? Who can tell how 


spirit acts upon matter? Where the mind 


to begin anew its course of usefulness or ter- 
ror. What has been, or what shall be the 


I answer by asking, who can understand the | incorporated into some other substance, and 
| 


dwells, or how its operations are carried on? |, 


Who can tell what the vital principle of life | 
is, or how it is preserved? Until these ques. 
tions can be solved, we cannot reasonably be 
called upon to explain the other mystery.— 
Besides, does matter retain no consciousness, 
no memory? Inflict injury upon an intelli- 
gent brute, and do not his subsequent actions 
prove that he retains a recollection of it ?— 
Does not the dog recollect his master, and the | 


ox his owner’s crib? Are not these “ brutes 
that perish,” mere material forms, bearing 
within them no spirit, no spark of the divine 
essence; and if they can keep a conscious- 
ness in their present state, why not in anoth- 
er? The poet says— 
“You may break, you may ruin the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 
And it may be (although we cannot explain 
it,) that the impressions of one state of exist-| 
ence, the scenes that have passed before us 
in one condition of the body, may be so en- 
grafted and impressed in, and upon our mate. | 
rial substance, that they may become part and 
parcel of another condition, of another materi- 
al form, and may present themselves, though 
obscurely and dimly, to our subsequent visions. | 
But if these are the mere dreamings of a 
visionary and a madman, still, I think no phi. | 
losopher or intelligent man can doubt, that| 
the substance of which our present bodies is| 


composed, has passed through a variety of 


shapes and forms, since the commencement | 


of the world. We know that nothing that 
has once existed in t1e material world, can 
altogether perish or decay, until time shall be 
no more. 
that we utter give an impetus to the surroun- 


The very sounds of blasphemy 


ing atmosphere, and continue to be wafted 
on and on until they shall echo against us at 
the terrible hour of the everlasting judgment 
and decree. The flower that decays springs 


up again in some other beautiful or useful 





form; the heart that moulders to dust, is 
borne away on the wings of the wind to be 
28 


shape, the substance or condition of our past 
or of our future corporeal existence, we know 
not, and we cannot know; but that we have 
existed before, and that we shall exist again, 
in some other lineaments than those of our 





| present body, are truths that no one can, with 
-assurance, deny. Whether we have roam- 
!ed in the forest, in the untamed tiger, or blos- 
| somed in the rose, or fluttered in the atmos. 
iphere, clothed in the bright aad beautiful 
i|hues of the feathered tribes, it matters not; 
the condition of our earthly tabernacle can- 
| not destroy the identity of our immortal soul, 
jand we know—we have God’s word for it, 
| that when the last trump shail sound, the par- 
| ticles that compose our present system shall 
| be summoned together at the voice of our 
| Maker, to be re-united to the spirit, the eter- 
ve spirit that He has given to us, and for 
| whose actions, as well as for the deeds of our 
| bodies, we must render a dread account. 

| I have been more impressed with these 
| feelings and these thoughts, by reading, late- 
_ly, a sermon of the Rev. Mr. Melvill, “ on the 
|General Resurrection and Judgment;” in 
| which the same doctrine, though with infin. 


| ately greater force and beauty, is distinctly 


‘set forth. “ ‘There is manifestly (says the 
Reverend author,) the most thorough possi- 
bility that the elements of which my body is 
composed, may have belonged to the bone 
and flesh of successive generations, and that, 
when I shall have passed away and been for- 
gotten, they will be again wrought into the 
structure of animated beings.” 

But I will pursue the subject no further at 
this time. I must turn to the realities of life, 
and leave unfinished these excursions into a 


But I 


leave with you, reader, the reflection and its 





loftier and more profitable sphere. 


moral, and if it have its proper consideration 

from you, it may make you, (as I ardently 

hope it may me,)a happier man here, and a 

holier man hereafter. C. 
Savannah, Ga. 
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JUVENILE ESSAY. 


SHOULD OLD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT AND NEVER BROUGHT TO MIND 2 


Can we forget the old oak that shaded the! honors and wealth in a foreign clime, and 
paternal hall? The grassy valley where the| | though blessed with the smiles of fortune, 
joyous laugh was echoed by the surrounding | | they sigh to return to their birthplace—to en- 
hills? The little rivulet where we bathed|| quire for the playmates of * by-gone days,” 
the burning cheek, when the noon-day sun’ j and should echo answer “ where,” they repeat 
had added brightness to the natural bloom 2/| their enquiry, though echo reiterates ** where 
The path that led to the school-house, and the are they?” 


companions who shared our mirth, our fa-|| We cling to the remembrance of buried 


iy 

tigue, our sports, our instruction? Oh no! ‘| joys! How eagerly we grasp the extended 
Auld acquaintance “ should never be forgot,” | hand when the eye of “ an old acquaintance” 
but be brought to mind to remind us of days| beams upon us! What a gush of tenderness 
of peace, innocence and love—when friend- subdues the spirit when we know that the be- 

. ° ° . ° 4 . . - mo « ant r £ wy 

ship had sincerity to recommend its offerings, | 9g before us was a companion of * happier 
and life was one sweet dream! “Tis retro-| 20urs.’? How we hang upon the strains of 
“auld acquaintance!” And how the tear 


visions of happiness to soothe the chafed—the 
wounded spirit !—'tis “auld acquaintance” trembles on the eyelid when we recognize 
that brings to mind joyous hours and “ scenes | P€ who has shared misfortune with us !— 
of beiicr days.” We may mix with the world Memory !—the association of happy events, 
—associate with the bad, the good, the false, is the charm of life! How chilled are the 
the true; friends of the day may smile upon hearts of those who have lost all that can be 
us, and acquaintances greet us as we pass— called “ old acquaintance!” What a tide of 
vet all seem but the heartless forms of fash- | Tecllections in the words, “ she was my class- 
ion, and we taste not real enjoyment until} Mate 1? jt is a passport to our confidence, our 
“auld acquaintance” comes to tell of other sympathy, our affection! Andif by chance 
times—when our thoughts were as pure as the| Ye pick up the old book in which we first 
learned our A B C, each mark of the thumb, 





mountain breeze, before Ambition had breath. | 

ed its subtle whisperings in our ear—ere the | © each fold of the leaf, reminds us of a dear 
world had disgusted with its pomp and emp-| associate, and we make its soiled pages mir- 
tiness. When the eye was brizht with ex-| rors to reflect absent images. This clinging 
pectancy, before the ‘chilling blast” of dis- ‘to old friends is the sentiment—the poetry of 
appointment had poured its poison to the} OUF existence! We pledge the auld acquain- 
soul, and the heart'was not sickened with be-| tance in the wine cup, and drink to those 
holding its gleams of sunshine clouded by who, though “ far away,” can not, should not 
misfortune. be forgotten; and in our “ romantic dreams” 


; , = ‘ . he 21 
Where is the craven heart that forgets the || “© fondly hope that some “ auld acquaint- 


friends of his youththe home of his child. ance” may share with us our anticipated hap- 
ted? Hes ina ee Though prosperity | P!P€Ss- When the parting hour draws nigh 
may have led him from his humbler walks— |and — Classmates bid us “Sorget them not,” 
though flattery or ambition have elevated him with sincerity we reply, No, never! And 
from his lowly haunts, he must hate the world ! 'with earnestness we will say, Ohno! when 


What can he love if he forgets his early 'we are asked, “ Should auld acquaintance be 
friends? " || forgot and never brought to mind,” 


“ For we'll take a cup of kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 


Many have left their native land to seek ' 
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THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMING BIRD. 


BY MR. 


AUDUBON. 


Wuere is the person on seeing this lovely 
little creature moving on humming winglets 
through the air, suspended as if by magic in 
it, flitting from one flower to another, with 
motions as graceful as they are light and airy, 
pursuing its course over our extensive conti- 
nent, and yielding new delights wherever it is 
seen; where is the person, I ask of you, kind 
reader, who, on observing this glittering frag- 





ment of the rainbow, would not pause, admire, | 
and instantly turn his mind with reverence to- | 
ward the Almighty Creator, the wonders of | 
whose hand we at every step discover, and of | 


whose sublime conceptions we every where | 


observe the manifestation in his admirable || 


system of creation ? There breathes not such 


a person; so kindly have we all been blessed | 
with that intuitive and noble feeling—admira- | 


} 
| 


tion ! 


No sooner has the returning sun again in- | 
troduced the vernal season, and caused mil- | 


lions of plants to expand their leaves and | 


. . P 
blossoms to his genial beams, than the little | 


Humming Bird 


is seen advancing on fairy | 


se :; | 
wings, carefully visiting every opening flow- | 


er-cup, and, like a curious florist, removing 


would ere long cause their beauteous petals | 


from each the injurious insects that otherwise 


Poised in the air, it is 
‘ ‘ 
observed peeping cautiously, and with spark. 


to droop and decay. 


ling eye, into their innermost recesses, whilst 
the etherial motion of its pinions, so rapid and 


so light, appear to fan and cool the flower, | 


without injuring its fragile texture, and pro- 


Oo 
g 
duce a delightful murmuring sound, well adap- 
Then is 
the moment for the Humming Bird to secure 


ted for lulling the insects to repose. 


them. Its long delicate bill enters the cup | 
of the flower, and the protruded double-tubed 
tongue, delicately sensible, and imbued with 
a glutinous saliva, touches each insect in suc- 
cession, and draws it from its lurking place, 
to be instantly swallowed. All this is done 
in a moment, and the bird, as it leaves the 


flower, sips so small a portion of its liquid 





| honey, that the theft, we may suppose, is look- 
ed upon with a grateful feeling by the flower, 
which is thus kindly relieved from the attacks 
of her destroyers. 

The prairies, the fields, the orchards and 
gardens, nay, the deepest shades of the for- 
ests are all visited in their turn, and every 
where the little birds meet with pleasure and 
with food. 





Its gorgeous throat in beauty and 
Now it 
‘Teh 

glows with a fiery hue, and again it is chang- 


brilliancy baffles all competition. 
ed to the deepest velvet black. The upper 
parts of its delicate body are of a resplend- 
ent changing green; and it throws itself 
through the air with a swiftness and vivacity 
hardly conceivable. It moves from one flow. 
‘er to another like a gleam of light, upwards, 
‘downwards, to the right, and to the left. In 
this manner it searches the extreme northern 
portions of our country, following with great 
precaution the advances of the season, and 
retreats with equal care at the approach of 
| autumn. 


| I wish it were in my power at this moment 


to impart to you, kind reader, the pleasure 
which I have felt whilst watching the move- 


ments, and viewing the manifestation of feel- 
ings displayed by a single pair of these most 
favorite little creatures, when engaged in the 
demonstration of their love to each other :— 
how the male swells his plumage and throat, 
and, dancing on the wing, whirls around the 
delicate female; how quickly he dives to- 
wards a flower, and returns with a loaded bill, 
which he offers to her to whom aloiie he feels 
desirous of becoming united ; how full of ec- 
stacy he seems to be when his caresses are 


kindly received ; how his little wings fan her, 


'|as they fan the flowers, and he transfers to her 


bill the insect and the honey which he has 
procured with a view to please her; how 
‘these attentions are received with apparent 
‘satisfaction; how, soon after, the blissful 
‘compact is sealed ; how, then, the courage 
and care of the male is redoubled; how he 
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even dares to give chase to the Tyrant Fly-| 


catcher, hurries the Blue-Bird and the Martin 
to their boxes; and how, on sounding pin- 
ions, he joyously returns to the side of his 
lovely mate. Reader, all these proofs of the 
sincerity, fidelity, and courage, with which 


the male assures his mate of the care he will 


seen, and have been seen, but cannot be por- 
trayed or described. 

Could you, kind reader, cast a momentary 
glance on the nest of the Humming Bird, 
and see, as I have seen, the newly hatched 
pair of young, little larger than humble-bees, 
naked, blind, and so feeble as scarcely to be 
able to raise their little bill to receive food 
from the parents ; and could see those pa- 
rents, full of anxiety and fear, passing and 
repassing within afew inches of your face, 
alighting on a twig not more than a yard from 


your body, waiting the result of your unwel- 
come visit in a state of the utmost despair,— 
you could not fail to be impressed with the 
deepest pangs which parental affection feels 








on the unexpected death of a cherished child. 
‘Then how pleasing is it, on your leaving the 


|| spot, to see the return of hope to the parents, 
ere | 
take of her while sitting on her nest, may be | 


when, after examining the nest, they find their 
‘nursling untouched! You might think strange 
‘how pleasing it is to a mother of another 
kind, to hear the physician, who has attend- 
ed her sick child, assure her that the crisis is 
over, and that her babe is saved. These are 
‘the scenes best fitted to enable us to partake 
of sorrow and joy, and to determine every 
one who views them to make it his study to 
contribute to the happiness of others, and to 
refrain from wantonly or maliciously giving 
ithem pain. 


——.————_. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 


There is a love so pure and high 
It would not shame an Angel’s breast : 
All other loves before it fly 


As shadows at the sun’ 


s behest, 


It soars above all other feeling, 
Such sweetness and such power revealing ! 


Oh! ’tis not like to mortal love, 
Oft cold and changing as the breeze 


And time—yea, more than Time will prove 
Its warmth and truth, and we may seize 

ats kindling ray, and catch its gleaming, 
And bask our spirits in its beaming. 


It is not like to aught of Earth; 
It cannot fade—’twill never die: 


Celestial in its glorious 
A flow’ret of Eternity, 


birth, 


Immortal in its bloom—enduring, 
Enchanting ever, still alluring. 


And this, this love may be mine own, 
And all its rapture fill my soul. 

When human love is past and gone, 
And swept away have been the whole, 
The cherished hopes of Earth’s abode, 


This shall endure—the 
Camden, S. C. 


Love of God. M. M. 
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SCHOOLMASTER. 


scrAP ILL. IN WHICH A CERTAIN EVENT IS NARRATED. 


— 


“Ty is not in the mountains, in the palaces of pride, 


That Love, the winged wizard, is contented tu abide ; || 


In meek and humble natures, his truest home is found, || 

As the lark that sings in Heaven, builds his nest upon 
the ground. 

His cradle is the lily, by the breath of summer Stirred ; 

And love is often shaken by a lightly-whispered word ! 

His smile is in the sunshine, and his voice is in the || 
glades,— 


May not Winter overtake him, with its silence and its 
shades ?”’ 


| 


A FEw evenings ago I heard a merry girl, || 
rioting in the many joys of her first young | 
love, exclaim, “ I do wonder if the Old School. || 
master of the Southern Ladies’ Book, will u 
redeem his pledge to tell us of his early en- 

gagement! Verily I should be glad to know | 


if love and courtship made young people as | 


The multitudinous cares of my pedagogal 
reign, the infirmity of years, an unwillingness 
to wake from their deep slumbers the sad 
emotions of early life, and a distrust of my 
ability to instruct and interest, have well nigh | 
prevented my attempting to fulfil that obli- | 
gation under which [ had voluntary brought 
myself. I promised to offer occasionally to | 
the perusal of the reader of these “ scraps,”’ | 
some instructive tale from real life ; but as old | 


age creeps on apace, much that I once knew 
of life and of the living is forgotten,—for 
Memory holds not with tenacious grasp to 
things of trivial import, amid the thousand 
occurrences affecting seriously the high des- 
tinies of mortality. Some things there are, 
however, which cannot be forgotten, though 
we endeavor again and again to keep them | 
from mingling with the passing joy or grief| 
of the present hour; but ever and anon they 
will intrude, like spectres at a banquet, or| 





maskers ata funeral, to remind us that the 
feelings of thejpast are not forever dead. 
There have been moments of supreme joy 
or bitter anguish, the remembrance of which, | 
time could not efface, though it could stretch | 
through half an eternity. ‘The very huge- 
ness of the emotion causes it,to stand out in, 





striking contrast to the petty cares and pig- 
my pleasures of ordinary life; and while 


the eye of Memory. 


they are lost in their confused mingling, or 
rapid succession, its image, at least, remains, 
a monument of the past, distinetly visible to 
Who can forget the 
hallowed rapture of that hour when the first 
passionate declarations of long and ardent 
attachment were kindly answered by a look 
Who 


can easily forget the untold agony of that 


of love or whisper of fond approval ? 


cloomy moment, when the loved one lay be- 
fore him, a soulless mass of matter, still re- 
taining the form of grace and preserving all 
the lineaments of former beauty ? I, at least, 


have not. The memory of other things has 


faded; the recollection of early home-faces 


‘| has become, long since, impossible ; the very 

happy in days of yore as they do now.”— || ri : 
| 
| 


names of many in whose alliance [ have 
shared the various vicisitudes of life, have, 


|| years agone, become to “ dumb forgetfulness 


a prey ;” but there are two eyents of my life 
which are as well remembered as though they 


were of yesterday. For the sake of the dear 


|| girl, whose remark I mentioned above, I will 


undertake to relate them. Sweet Fanny, 
thou hast often lit my pipe, and handed me 
my staff, totally unconscious that thou wert 
waiting on the “ Old Schoolmaster,” whose 
early history you desired to know ; and when 
hereafter, thy goodness of heart prompts thee 
to like services to the aged, remember that he 
would teach thee, not to let thy heart cleave 
too closely to earth’s dearest objects, lest, in 
coming time, thou mayest find thyself fetter- 
ed to the dead. 

Within a mile of where | passed my youth, 
was a small house, known among the neigh- 
bors as the White Cottage; and noted by 
the way-farer as a neat and tasteful dwelling, 
but far more remarkable to me as the resi- 
dence of Julia Bancroft. We were playmates 
from childhood and I knew her intimately. 
Perhaps, since she is to be my heroine, some 
may expect me to give an accurate descrip- 
tion of her personal and mental charms and 
accomplishments ; but indeed I must be ex- 
cused from this more than Herculean labor : 
not that [ cannot find epithets in our language 
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vthdnaly mapubanienie to set t forth all nail ne the nas week come to a passage in 
endearing qualities, but because it would be a] Horace beyond his Latinity. 


wearisome task to select such as have not || 


Indeed I some- 
‘times think, that making all due allowance 


been used in lover’s portraitures for the last | | |for the near- sightedness of some lovers, the 


half century, and the reader might mistake | 
my Julia, for some one of the thousand and) 
odd exquisite charmers of whom he has read, 
and consequently, might not love her half as, 
well as I did. 
in years now, to write such things as are re- 


quisite for a lover’s schedule of perfections. 


Just think of an old man, verging towards || 


three-score and ten, fully aware that human 
depravity lurks under even the fairest form, 
undertaking to give a description of his first 
sweetheart,——that was the old fashioned word 
for “ angel,” “ soul’s life,” et cetera, of mod- 
ern days,—-a description that would not in 
the least degree satisfy the poetic fancies of 
the enamoured of the present generation. It 
would be as though Death, with hollowed eye 
and fleshless skeleton, should step before thee, 
when by magic incantation you had endea- 
vored to call up the personification of Life or 
Beauty. It might be a likeness, but it would 
be that of a corpse—stiff, pulseless, colorless, 
and just ready to be devoured by the worms 
of criticism. He who would paint for the 
young and beautiful, must act under the in- 
spiration of love. A lover only knows in 
what parts of his sentences to age such pretty 
words as “coral,” pearl,’ ’ « diamond-like 
lustre,” “ matchless symmetry,” ‘* diminutive 
prettiness,” “ exquisite mould,” and *“ dark as 
the raven’s wing.” A man in cold blood— 
that is, one who has not received various 
“sweats” from Steam Doctor Cupid—can no 
more comprehend the full meaning of these 
technicalities, than the unlearned peasant 
does the distinction between the lawyer’s “ fee 
simple” and “simple fee,” or the Mathema- 
tician’s “ square of the sum” and “sum of 
the squares” of two quantities ; and in the 
simplicity of his truth-telling disposition, he 
might, perhaps, apply the last phrase in the 
above vocabulary, to the neck or hands, and | 
the first epithet to the teeth. 

For my own part, whenever I meet with | 


such descriptions, I am compelled to say, || 
“hard place, skip and go on”—as my old| 
teacher, Patrick Scourgem, invariably did, | 


Moreover, | am too far gone || 
|| Of superior grace, beauty, and excellence, a 





distance from the object of others, and the 
various disposition of the light in which the 
beloved is viewed by all, we can hardly re- 
frain from the conclusion, that all have fallen 
in love with the identical imaginary model 


prototype of which, can no where be found. 

Now were I to attempt a description of 
Julia, I should, as the casuists say, examine 
the proposition negatiyely, somewhat in this 
wise .—Her form was not systematized after 
the most approved methods of modern tor- 
ture, but was left to grow out to those fair pro- 
portions which the good dame Nature had de- 
signed—for she was content to follow the 
fashion set by mother Eve as to shape, deem- 
ing hers quite as graceful as any that, in her 
day, were inflicted by an application of the 
various paraphernalia of the toilet. Her fair 
face and ruddy complexion were not the pro- 
duct of powder and rouge, but were the gift 
of two ladies, Mesdames Health and Activi- 
ty—from whom she received early tuition, but 
who, in this day, are very generally consider- 
ed, by the higher classes, as old fashioned 
teachers, fit only for the last century. She 
was not indebted to the crisping-irons for 
curls, nor to the dentist for teeth, though she 
had a full allowance of each. Her beauty 
was not transcendant, her disposition heaven- 
ly, nor her mind 





Stay! a truce to the 
description, for if my readers are half as tired 
of it as | am, to write a paradox, I have no 
readers. 

Suffice it to say, I never saw an ardent 
youth in love yet, who did not magnify every 
excellence, and find an excuse, reasonable to 
himself at least, for every imperfection—for 


faults he will not allow—in her whom he 
loves; and old, decrepid, and callous to all 
the tender emotions, as I now am, I once be- 


longed to that useless class of mortals, and I 
/must confess, cannot claim to have been in 


|any wise different from “id omne genus.” 


I'thovght Julia to be almost Perfection’s self, 
and, prejudice aside, she possesed, perhaps, 
as much excellence as most of Eve’s fallen 


oe 
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—a beauty of Nature’s handicraft. 
I have already said that we were playmates 


daughters, and was, indeed, fair to look upon 
| 


from childhood; and when at seventeen | 
went to a distant college, we parted asa bro- 
ther and sister part,—for our affection for 
each other had not as yet expanded into love. 
To bid adieu to those who had supplied the 
lack of parents to the lone orphan boy, was 
indeed hard; but a deeper sigh heaved from 
my bosom, and a larger tear gathered on my 
eyelid, when I clasped the hand of Julia, and, 
inexperienced as | then was, in all the mys- 
teries of love, 1 knew not why, even after | 
had been long separated from her, the very 





remembrance of her parting look had a 
strange influence over me. If I were enticed | 
to a college revel, the certainty that Julia | 
would be grieved were she aware of any mis- 
conduct on my part, would often deter me, in 
the absence of better motives; and when 
wearied by incessant application to study, the 
expectation of her approval, should I gain 
distinction in my class, would encourage me | 


to further effort; and yet I could not tell 


why the thought of her should prove so strong 
a stimulus to the discharge of duty. Alas! | 
I was not aware that [ was nursing a fire in 
my bosom, destined, ina future day, to con- 
sume, for a season, the very element of hap- 
piness within me. 

In the course of time, however, I read ma- 
ny poems, romances and plays—the text- 
books of lovers—and I soon learned the true | 
nature of my feelings. I could now tell why 
it was that Julia was always uppermost in 
my thoughts, and most conspicuous in my | 
day-dreams; that while I was soon recon. 
ciled to a separation from the loved ones of | 
home, I could hardly endure to think that | 
should not see her for two years; and | now 
fully understood the strange influence which, 
though far distant, she possessed over my 


conduct and feelings. Iwas in the habit of 


referring all my actions, in imagination, to || 


her approval, for I loved her better than all 
else on earth. 

Two years passed on, and though we held 
constant correspondence with each other, Iso 
kept my feelings under restraint, that no bint 


| than mere friendship. 





of their character ever reached her. It was 
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truly a difficult task, at times, to refrain from 
declaring my passion, but by virtue of a good 
resolution | was enabled to act according to 
my better judgment. When this time was 
I will 


spare the reader a minute description of my 


elapsed | returned home, ona visit. 


first meeting with Julia, thinking it best to 
leave it to the imagination to conceive of the 
ciscumstances ; merely hinting, as I pass on, 
that it was fraught with joy. I found her 
much altered for the better, in every respect, 
and it is certain that this fact by no means 
lessened my attachment ; but still I made no 
avowal. We would ramble together among 
the cliffs of a neighboring mountain, or sail 
upon the lake partly washing its base, or read 
some favorite author, or laugh and talk and 
sing for hours together ; and yet I never dis- 


Now 


the young loversof the present day, may sup- 


closed my feelings, by word or action. 


pose it impossile for them to have been kept 


thus long secret; but it was easily done, as 


we had lived on terms of closest intimacy, as 
| 


friends, for many years, and nothing but the 


most positive and repeated asseverations 


_ could have induced her to believe that I en- 


tertained towards her any stronger feeling 


Ojten times I was just 


| ready to declare my affection, but as often my 


half-formed purpose would fail, when I re- 
flected, that if it were not reciprocated, she 
might become coy and reserved, and I would 
lose even her friendship; and I felt ready to 
endure the torment of uncertainty, or even 
despair itself, if inevitable ; but the thought 
of banishment from her presence, or outlaw- 
ry from her kind sympathies, was too insuf- 
ferable for endurance, and this result, I fear- 
ed, would be effected by precipitancy in mak- 
ing a declaration of love. Each successive 
day added to the intensity of my feelings, 
and I could now sing, with Damon of old, 


Ut vidii, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error! 


Nunc Scio quid sit amor. Duris in Cotibus illum, 


Ismarus aut Rhodope, aut extremi Garamantes 
Nec generis nostri puerum, nec sanguinis edunt. 


One afternoon, near the close of my vaca- 
tion, having been employed an hour or two 
jin reading to her some literary bagatelle, I 
\made a casual remark about graduating in 


twelve months and then studying a profession. 
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«Ah! not study a profession sooner than | 


that 2 
** By no means wonderful,’ I answered ; | 


Wonderful !” she carelessly said. 


“it is not custom—” 

“ Pardon me for interrupting you, merely 
to remark, that you are very impertinent in 
contradicting me so positively ; and allow 
me to say, it is indeed wonderful if you have 
not yet studied a profession—of attachment 
to some fair one. What say you now ?” 

‘*T can only say,” I replied, confusedly, 
“that whatsoever advancements I may have 
made in studying such a profession, it is cer- 
tain | am not yet a practitioner.” 

** But doubtless you can explain to the un- 
initiated all the mysteries of love; for I have 
learned that collegians are wonderful adepts 


in that abstruse science. Have you not taken 





your first lessons already ?” 


“ You question closely,” I stammered out, | 

- : 
“and I am easily beat at the game uf cross- | 
| 


question. I cannot say that I have altogeth- | 


er neglected the subject ; however I am not 
deep read.” | 

* Quite skilled enough, without doubt, to/ 
teach such an ignoramus as | am, and [I in- | 


sist upon your setting up for Professor.—| 
Come! [enter myself at oace as a pupil, and 


will prove that I aman apt scholar. I desire | 


you to begin your course of lectures to night.” 
« Why, really, Julia, you show me no mer. | 


cy. Ihave neither notes nor text-book at) 
) | 
hand, and the ablest professor mst make | 

| 


some preparation, when he would deliver an | 


interesting lecture.”’ 


“No excuse. The novelty of the subject 


is enough to fix my attention. But that you 


may have no means of retreat, I will ask a 
And first, In what 
does Love differ from Friendship ? ” 


few leading questions. 

« Let me see. Love isan increased friend- 
ship—a sort of friendship double refined. 
All the feelings which you have towards a 
cherished friend, you will entertain, but in a 
stronger degree, towards a lover; with the 
addition of that amount of confidence in him, 
that will enable you cheerfully to trust your 
happiness for life into his keeping. Indeed, 
I conceive that friendship often ripens into 


love.” 





“You would liken this strange disease, 


I had 
always conceived it comparable to a sudden 
fit.” 

_ “It may be sometimes; but this is rather 
a Spurious type—a sort of varioloid,-sudden- 


then, to a slowly progressive fever ? 


ly contracted, and easily cured. This is gen- 
erally caught from beauty, wit, wealth, or co- 
quetry, aud absence from the contagion-bear- 
‘ing object almost always effects a speedy 
‘cure. 
‘opment, is usually inoculated in by judgment, 
jand can only be cured by providential inter- 


That which is more slow in its devel- 


ference, and consequently it is more last- 
ing.” 

| “Cured! and more lasting! You speak 
of love as though it was ever cured. Why, 
does it not all continue always 2?” 

** Not invariably ; but like other ailments, 
it is sometimes cured by removal from the lo- 
cal cause of disease; oftentimes by the sol- 
emn repetition of certain cabalistic words in- 
vented by an old fellow named Hymen, and 
called a marriage ceremony; and often it 
holds on to the system until death.” 

*‘ Bless me, how ignorant I have been! I 
thought that, so soon as two individuals, des- 
tined to marry, met each other, they would 
fall directly into the abyss of love, as far as 
Vulcan fell when Jupiter politely kicked him 
out of heaven, and that some special revela- 
tion was immediately made to them that they 
were born to share each other’s joys and add 
to each other’s sorrows for the remnant of 
their days. Is it not so?” 
“T think not,” [ answered. ‘ At least, I 
have but little confidence generally in this 
thunder and lightening sort of love, that stuns 


and scathes where it strikes. I would rather 


see a slowly rising flame consuming the pre-. 


|judices of first impressions ; or I like to see 
the current of affection flowing from the hearts 
of two, well suited to each other, gradually 
‘and quietly approach, until the waters mingle 
‘and form a pool, from which both may take 
‘large draughts of a common pleasure and yet 
leave it unexhausted.” 
But pray tell 
me how you ever managed to learn so much 
upon this subject. Have you ever been af- 
flicted with the said disease ?” 

Now! thought my hour of triumph was 


“ An eloquent lecture truly ! 





nD 


Ht. 
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approaching, and quickly replied, * Candor 
compels me to say that I have; otherwise I 
could tell you but little respecting it—I never 
studied it from books.” 

«TI judge from what you but just now said 
of your preferences, that you have been a 
subject of the gradual type.” 

“ Right again; and indeed the disease is 
now so deeply seated in my system that I fear 
I shall never recover.” 

“ Alack aday! I really feel for you, and 
will gladly afford you relief, if Ican. To 
this end, however, 1 must know when and 
where you contracted your serious infirmity. 
Am I permitted to know ?” 

“ Most certainly. I contracted the disease 
at the White Cottage, and you, Julia, have 
been the cause.” 

«“ You seem well skilled, Louis, in the de- 
ceptive part of the science,” she quickly an- | 
swered ; **I shall deserve a dunce’s block if | 
do not learn rapidly under your tuition.” 

“ Dear Julia, do not mock me thus. 
serious as —” 

**A death’s head! Indeed, judging from 
your rueful face, I should suppose you were 


Lam 





about to be quartered. You have assurdly won | 


immortal honors at your first lecture—if, in-| 

deed, it be the first, and you will, doubtless, be- | 

come, in process of time, an L. L. D., which, 1) 

‘ 

suppose, may meana Learned Doctor in Love. | 

* But Julia,” said I, clasping her hand, « I 
do indeed love you.” 





“ | know it,” she cried; “ you have told| 
me so a hundred times, and I believed you 
quite as fully as now, when you are putting 
my hand to the torture to impress your decla- 
ration upon my memory.” 

“ Julia you arecruel. I here offer you—” 
said I, dropping upon my knees— 

“No inconsistency now, Louis; in one 
breath you call me cruel, and in the next 
would offer me—what? Your heart, I sup- 
pose—to have and to hold all right, title, claim 
and interest therein forever. Do you not 
know that cruel [ will make a ragout of it, 
and serve it up to the Gods —” 

“You will run me wild, Julia. 
me! I vow —” 


Do hear 


“Nay, no vows; you should not swear. 


this evening’s tecture, and I now release you 
from a further=trial of your skill in this de- 
The 
next expedient, I suppose, is a fainting scene, 
and my nerves are too delicate to look upon 
that, even in a farce. 


partment, until some future meeting 





| Come, lay aside the 
‘buskin now, and don the plain citizen again, 
for I hear cousin Mary coming down stairs. 
|Rise like a true knight at a lady’s bidding.” 
| What else could I do? 
| pletely baffled, and compelled to leave off as 

I had begun. 


I was thus com- 


On my return home that night, 
I wrote a letter to Julia, in which I spoke out 
fully and freely, all the feelings of my heart, 
and desiring her to take full time to analyze 
her own feelings towards me, before she re- 
fused to listen favorably to my suit. This 
letter I dispatched early on the following 
morning, and awaited an answer for three 
whole days, in the most anxious suspense. At 
length it came, and I was made glad. Julia 
acknowledged, that before our memorable in- 
terview had closed, she begun to suspect, for 
the first time, the true nature of my feelings, 
but as her jesting had been the means of eli- 
citing them, she resolved to look upon my 
declarations, only as a continuation of the 
farce. She gave as a reason, that she could 
not at that moment tell what her disposition 
of the suit would be, and should she be una- 
ble to return my love, she might have been 
suspected of laying a plot to bring me to an 
avowal, that she might triamph over me. She 
needed not to ask pardon for her seeming 
slight ; it was enough that she to whom my 
heart clave, was no longer a stranger to my 
feelings ; and that my warm affections were 
I 


'shall make no attempt to describe the heart- 


not wasted upon an indifferent object. 


felt joy of him who first knows the ecstacy 
of requited love; I dare not undertake to speak 
\of things for which the po verty of language 
| affords no robe of meet adornment. The 
memory of that hour hath never passed away. 

The “Old Schoolmaster” is much wearied. 
His eye is dim—his hand palsied—his heart 
sick, and his thoughts wandering; «n1 he 
must reserve the remainder of his story for 
another “scrap.”” Pleasant slumbers and 


happy days to thee, dear reader, shall be my 





You have performed your part nobly during 
29 





parting salutation. 
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THE SACRIFICE. 


Abraham, at early dawn awoke !—the 

Sun, dispenser of all light and life, had 
Tinged, with hues of living gold, the high 
Embattled pyramids of cloud that rose 
Like mountains of phantastic form, aloft— 
And, as in ancient days of Scottish war, 
Clan to clan their signals made by flaming 
Beacons from each mountain-peak—Aurora 
Lit up, on every cloud, the signal fires 


Of her coming. The mist that slept profound _ 


O’er dark Moriah’s land, as if with lively 

Acting instinct fraught, left the vale, its couch, 
And midway now the mountain’s height attained, 
In airy nothingness dissolved : So drops 

Of pearly snow, at early morning, bright 

With diamond’s sparkling brilliancy, dissolve— 
While Nature, with invigorating breath, 

Warms into sunny life the tender germ 

That rests beneath. The holy Patriarch, 

The friend of God, with tieaven’s wise command, 
By two young men accompanied, and him 

On whom—the only son—a father doats 

With all his soul, his three days’ journey took : 
And when in sight, afar the appointed 

Place he saw, Lo! abide ye here awhile, 

The Patriarch said, ’till I, and this my 

Son, return from yonder mountain, where we 

Go to worship God alone. On Isaac, 

Now, the wood he placed, and onward moved. 
“But Father,” Lo! here am I my son— 

“ Behold the wood and fire, but where ’s the lamb 
That thou to God Most High, would’st offer up 1” 
“ The Lord will for himself provide a lamb, 

My son.” ‘The place of sacrifice attained, 

The father there the wood in order placed, 

And bound his son, his only son, secure, 

For holy offering toGod. The knife, 

To shed the blood of Isaac, now he seized, 

When lo! from heaven an angel voice was heard— 
“Abraham! Abraham!” “Lo! here am I.” 

“ Lay not thine hand upon thy son, for now 

I see thou fearest God, withholding not 

Thy son—thine only son. Like heaven’s shining 
Host of twinkling worlds innumerable, 

Or ocean’s countless sands, that drink athirst 
The deep blue wave that ever restive rolls 

Upon its golden shore, henceforth shall be 
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Macon, Nov. 1840. 


Thy family. And Heaven’s richest blessings 
Shall thy path attend, profuse in peace and 
Joy and love, like “ orient pearls at random 
Strung.” 

Ye men of boasted wisdom proud, who 
Argue much of moral worth, of Heaven’s law, 
And God’s economy, mysterious 
And wondrous ways, suspend, awhile, your 
Labors vain, and look upon a picture 
Fraught with more of moral holiness and 
High sublimity than e’er your fancies 
Drew—forget awhile your boasted ken, and 
Think yourselves unwise. INISFARL. 


THE EMBLEM FLOWER. 


Lapy take the flower I bring thee, 
Do not throw it idly by, 
Though, like all things fair and tender, 
It is doomed to fade and die. 
Though its tender leaves may wither, 
Fade and lose their beauteous bloom, 
Yet, when withered, dry and faded, 
*T will retain its sweet perfume. 


But if in some distant moment 
It perchance should meet your eye, 
And recall with memory’s power 
Hours which now so swiftly fly— 
Should you then, a moment lingering, 
Think of me, thy early friend, 
Then, dear lady, ‘twill have answered 
All the purpose I intend. J. Mi. P. 
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ELLEN; A TALE OF THE 


FRONTIER SETTLEMENT. 


BY E. L. 


WITTICH. 


CHAPTER I. 
On the western bank of the Apalachee river, 
beside the road leading from Greensborough 
to Madison, by what is known at the present 
day as Jordain’s Ferry, are the ruins of an 
old wooden house. As long as the writer 
can remember it has had the appearance of 
It 
was situated on an eminence overlooking the 
valley of the 


an ancient and weather-beaten building. 


river, and commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect beyond it. About a quar- 
ter of a mile farther west, a small creek winds 
its way along the base of several rocky em- 
inences, that rise abruptly on either side, and 


in front of the house I have mentioned, un- 
'der the shade of a lage mulberry tree. They 
had evidently been communing upon some 
subject of deep interest to both. They were 
| conversing in an under tone, and apparently 
| with great caution. The eldest, a man about 
fifty j years or age, of low stature, yet with a 
istrong and vigorous frame anda dark and 
frowning brow, and an eye, peering from be- 
|neath his shaggy frontlet-—quick, penetrating 
and restless—that gave to his countenance a 
sinister and murderous expression, seemed 
the principal speaker of thetwo. He was 
‘addressing his companion at the time our sto- 





silently finds its way to the river, a few hun- 
dred yards above the Ferry. South of the 
ruins and in their rear there comes suddenly 


up from the immediate bluff of the river a|| “She cannot refuse—she will accept—why 
deep ravine, now washed by the rains into! 


But at the time of which || broach the subject. 


short deep gullies. 
I write, it was dark with nature’s covering 
the forest, uncut and fresh in its primeval vi- 


its deepest shade, while from beneath, the| 


tangled vines and underbrush gave to it a 
About midway 
between the house and river, gushing out| 
boldly from beneath a rock, there is a fine 
spring of delicious water. 


quiet but gloomy aspect. 


The general as- 
pect of the country around, as seen from the | 
hili on which the house was placed, is broken | 
and undulating—and now, since the axe and || 
plough have done their work, many a hill 
shorn of its trees and robbed of its soil, may 
be seen rising one above another and stretch. 
ing far out to the south and east, until the! 
eye is tired of the prospect, and the heart 
saddens with the reflection that this is a faith- 
ful picture of the myriads of acres of the 
fertile lands of Middie Georgia, that have 
our great southern staple. But to our story. 

It was about nine o’clock on the morning | 
of a bright and sunny day, in the early part 
of May in the year eighteen hundred and | 
four, that two men were to be seen sitting | 


| 


‘ry opens. A few words spoken ina higher 
tone, and with less reserve, gave a clue to the 
subject. 

should she not? Come, go in at once, and 


You tell me you love 


»| her... . land in Virginia... . negroes and 


| 


gor, overarched it from above and lent to it}! 


cash by this time.... I hold the secret in my 
own keeping, and she shall remain in igno- 
rance until” 


; 


A cautious whisper revealed to his hearer 
alone the concluding sentence, and a reply 
in the same low tone upon the part of his 
‘companion, closed the conference, and both 
|rising they separated—the young man enter- 
ling the house, and the other descending the 
| bill to the Ferry. 


The interior arrangements of the house, 


, ‘though common, were neat and comfortable, 


and gave evidence of the presence of those 
whose care it is to smooth the current of do- 
mestic life. The individual on entering, 
| found himself in the presence of two females, 
| and addressing himself to the eldest, remark- 


ed that Mr. Darnell (her husband) desired 


'\him to ask her to step down to the Ferry a 
been causelessly sacrificed to the culture of | 


moment. She left the house immediately. 
The other, who was a young and exceeding- 
ly pretty girl, of not more than eighteen 
years of age, rose to follow, when she was 
| gently detained by the man before her. 


“ Miss Ellen, I trust, will not think me too 
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rude,” he remarked, “ when she hears the rea-| 
sons I have for detaining her. I have often 
determined to address you upon a_ subject| 
deeply interesting to my own feelings, but 
have as often faltered in my purpose ; and 
even now, though I am accounted a bold and 
daring man in some respects, I can scarcely 
bring myself to do it.” 

“ Perhaps, then, you had better leave it) 
undone,” responded the young lady. 

A shade of doubt and uncertainty passed 
quickly over the face of the speaker, as he 
replied— 

“| would not even now have presumed to 
trouble you with that in which you may feel 
but little concern, but my own feelings are so 
deeply involved that I must not, nay, | dare 
not longer refrain from their expression.” 

He approached her person, and would have 
taken her hand in his, but she shrunk away 
from his aproach, as she replied : 

« Away, sir! I have heard enough to satis- 
fy me of the tenor of your thoughts. I pray 
you leave me.” 

** What! leave you now, with all the full 
weight of untold passion resting upon my 
feelings? Never!” And grasping her hand, 
he continued: “ Hear me! I implore you— 
while I disclose to you the workings of a heart 
full of love—deep, unalterable love! I stand 
before you, as I have never stood before an- 
other, either in heaven or on earth—a suppli- 
ant! Do not turn away, but hear me to the 
end. Il came to these wildsa wanderer, to 
seek a refuge from the shackles of civilized 


life, that my free spirit might rove untram-| 


melled amidst its quiet woodland scenes.— 


Mine has been a life of anxiety and vexation. | 


My parents, rich and influential, gave me an 
education commensurate with my future ex- 
pectations and their own fond hopes; but an 


unfortunate affair in which I was involved, | * 


blasted their hopes and my expectations. The 
tie was sundered that bound me to my kind, 
and | have been a lone and homeless wander- 
er until now. You remember when two years 
ago I found a refuge in this neighborhood. 
Here I saw you. My heart watched with 


glowing rapture and eager delight, the open-| 


ing charms that invested your person. You 
too, seemed alone in the world, and the fond 


hope sprung up in my bosom that you would 
one day consent to link your fortunes with 
my own—that you would become the instru- 
ment to reclaim me from a life of peril and 
of danger, to one of quiet and domestic 
peace. This hope has been the brightest of 
my life. For sometime I would not indulge 
it, fearing that a stern disappointment await- 
ed me, and in that event | dared’not trust my- 
self. But all resistance was vain, and every 
effort to oppose it has given a sterner impulse 
to my feelings, until now I stand before you, 
your ardent and impassioned lover. And shall 
I now abandon my hopes, and lose the prize 
to which I have looked with such delight, 
without an effort? Never! Tell me, Elleny 
do I plead in vain—is there no response from 


'| your heart in unison with my own?” 


A tide of deep and conflicting feeling swel- 
led the bosom of the fair maiden, as strug- 
'| gling to free her hand from the burning grasp 
of her bold and lawless suitor, she answered 
| —* Release me, sir !—you surely could not 
|| force me to answer against my will.” Her 
hand, crushed and reddened by the pressure, 
| was dropped, and the young man, drawing 
|himself up to his greatest height, stood before 
her in stern silence, to await her reply. 





‘*T have listened, sir, with anxiety and 
alarm, to the impassioned declaration you 
have made. I think I need not tell you I 
have been deeply pained, not to say insulted, 
by your avowal. I have never given you the 
least cause to hope, as you express it, that I 
would listen to your addresses, and link my 
destiny with yours. Sir, a gulf as wide as vir- 
tue and innocence are remote from crime and 
guilt, lies between us—to me it shall ever re- 
main impassable. I never can consent to be- 
'| come the bride of a robber—a hunted, home- 
|| less robber.” 











“ Well, be it so,” responded the young 
|\man. “Another web in the history of my 
\life is woven. Farewell—when we meet 

again, the scene will be changed. I shall not 
'| then be the suppliant.” 

He departed, and Ellen was left alone, to 
| reflect upon the strange and exciting events 
‘that had just transpired. The declaration of 
| love, only astonished her ; but the impassion- 


jed language, the heaving bosom, the firm 
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grasp, and the daring eye of the speaker, 
greatly alarmed her—and, for the first time in 
her life, she felt the danger to which one so 
young and inexperienced was exposed, living, 
as she was, apart from the world, and rely. 
ing, as she feared she must do, upon herself 
alone for guidance and direction. 

A short time afterwards the party from the 
Ferry returned. Ellen was still excited, and 
Darnell’s quick eye in a moment read her 
thoughts, and saw that he must interpose his 
authority to further the object of her lover. 
He led her to the open piazza in front of the 
house and enquired as to what had passed be. 
Sie frankly told him all. The 
He spurn- 


tween them. 
old man was furious at the result. 
ed her from him—threatened her—used eve- 
ry means to force her to cousent; but to no 
purpose. Finally he remarked he would give 
her longer time to think upon it—and snatch. 
ing his gun from its rest above the door, plung- 
ed into the woods, and returned no more du- 
ring the day. 


CHAPTER Il. 


It was about ten days after the occurrences 
already noticed, late in the afternoon, that a 
small canoe might be seen rapidly stemming 
the current of the Apalachee, propelled by 
the hand of a single oarsman. ‘The individ- 
ual himself was a young man, not exceeding 
twenty-five years of age. A short rifle was 
suspended by a strap from his shoulder, and 
a long knife hung at his belt. He wasa man 

evidently inured to exposure, and was well 
suited to a life in the woods or on the water ; 
for the frail craft in which he rode upon the 
river’s quiet bosom, glided through its waters, 
now on this side, and again on the other, or 
avoided the more rapid current, where the 
stream contracted its width between its pro- 
jecting banks, as if instinct with life, and ap- 
parently without an effort. After turning a 
sharp point of land, around which the river 
had worn its channel, the canoe shot across 
the current into a miniature bay upon the 
western side, and the owner, making it fast 
to atree, leaped upon the land. He stood 
listening anxiously for a moment, as if ex- 
pecting to catch some accidental sound or 
preconcerted signal. But hearing neither, 





he proceeded up the ravine, by a narrow, 
‘though distinctly defined, tiail. A few hun. 
dred yards brought him to the spring I have 
|before mentioned. Here he paused, and un. 
\strapping his rifle from his back, leaned it 
‘against a tree, and seated himself at its root. 
\In person he was rather below the middle 
height, not reaching above five feet eight inch- 
es—and yet, by a casual observer, he would 
ibe reckoned taller, for he stood remarkably 
erect, and moved with that buoyancy and 
lightness of step which always accompanies 
great muscular strength and an erect car- 
riage. As he threw himself at the root of 
ithe tree, and gave himself to reflection, a fair 
view of his striking features revealed the cha- 
‘racter of theman. To a forehead rather tall 
|and broad, with the lines of intellect strongly 
|marked, and an eye, large aud grey—in re- 
| pose, clear and brilliant, but in excitement, 
ibright and flashing, “like sunlight upon a 
‘troubled wave,”—may be added a complec- 





ition deeply bronzed by exposure to the rays 
‘of asouthernsun, At the time! write, there 
|was fierceness in his eye—a cloud, big with 
‘the wrath of the tempest, was on his brow, 
and a curl of triumph on his lip, and the whole 
man lay revealed, intellectual, stern, uncom- 
promising, revengeful, dangerous. 

For some time he remained profoundly si- 
lent, yet an occasional quick and rapid ges- 
ture gave evidence that his thoughts were 


Grad- 


ually an expression of dark and settled pur- 


running upon some exciting subject. 


pose spread over his face as, rising, he mut- 
tered between his clenched teeth, in a low and 
choked voice— 

“ Yes, by all that’s terrible, she shall be 
mine! My resolution is taken, and no pow- 
er shall drive me from it.” This burst of 
feeling past, he became more calm, and pro- 
ceeded ina firmer tone. ‘TI have hitherto 
been too weak and unsteady in my resolves. 
Her unprotected and friendless situation— 
her extreme beauty, and her stern rejection 
of my suit—have, for the time, curbed the 
devil within me, and the better feelings of my 
heart have triumphed. But now, the spell is 
broken—she has threatened to fly from the 
house of her uncle, and seek from strangers 
the protection he refuses her. Can I suffer 
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this—shall I permit her thus to escape me— 
to become the bearer of my acts to the ears 
of others? Never! My own safety is in- 
volved in her ruin, and ruined she shall be. I 
wooed her asa lover, and desired to win her 
for my bride, and she might have won me 
back from a life of crime and peril. But no! 
she never could stoop so low as to become 
the wife of a robber—-a hunted, homeless rob- 
ber. She has thus added insult to injury. 
But mine she shall be, robber though | am, 
whether she will ornot. Matt Darnell has 
said it—his own purposes cannot be accom- 
plished without it. 
last.” 

The man he named, as the speaker utter- 


But here he comes at 


ed the last words, was descending the hill 
from the house, and soon joined him at the 
spring. 

Frank Huddleston, by long habit, was ina 
moment enabled to control his feelings, and 
by the time Darnell reached him, almost all 
trace of the storm that had agitated his fea- 
tures had passed away, and he accosted Dar- 
nell with the familiar title of uncle Matt, as 
was his usual custom. 

“ Why so slow in your movements, uncle 
Matt; has old age gotten the better of your 


briskness—or has the pretty Ellen been read. |) 
ing you a lecture on morals, and the great || 


danger of associating with a youngster so 
graceless as myself?” 

“¢ Neither, Frank—lI am no! so old but that 
I can yet fill an engagement, when all that is 


necessary is to walk a few hundred yards; | 


neither has Ellen, to day at least, been troub- 
ling me with any of her foolish conceits.— 
But other considerations have caused me to 
delay my coming. Since you were here, | 
have heard of the arrival in this neighborhood, 


of a young man from Virginia, and from the 


name he bears, and the description given of | 


him, I am inclined to think that I know him ; 
and if I am right in my conjectures, he is 
about the last man I should like to meet in 
this region. Just before [ came down here, 
I put James Guilford across the Ferry. He 


was in Greensboro’ to-day, and was telling | 


me about him. He has been there some two 


weeks—or rather it is about two weeks since 


coming all the time, sometimes he is gone two 
\days together, at other times, half a day only. 
| He left town, he says, this morning, in com- 
pany with that rascally Indian, Chemicko, as 
la guide, but what the object of his journey, 
‘or where they were going, he could not as- 
‘certain. But you are ready to ask, what has 
'the appearance of this young man from Vir- 
iginia in it of interest, sufficient thus to dis- 
‘turb me? 


| I will briefly tell you, for vou are 
|as deeply interested as myself. I have told 
lyou before that Iam a Virginian. That my 
| brother, some eight years ago, died, and left 
'me sole executor of his will, and guardian of 
‘his child. That I left the country without 
getting possession of the estate, which was 
‘large and unencumbered. 





The reason why 
[left that country, I will now tell you. I 
was detected in running some negroes that 
were not my own, and was forced to fly to 
escape the vengeance of thelaw. They be- 
longed to one of my nearest neighbors, Colo- 
nel Searcy, a man whom I always hated. 
But | had notice in time, and was on the al- 
lert, and was enabled to get away with my 
‘wife and Ellen, the daughter of my brother. 
I should have left Ellen, who was then but 
ten years old, behind, but from the hope that 
one day or other, through her, I’ should get 
possession of her large estates. We were 
pursued into Carolina, by Herbert Searcy, 
the Colonel’s son, a youth then but eighteen 
years of age, with all the fury of atiger. ¥ 
escaped however, as fortune would have it . 
cand thus far have avoided all detection. 

| The stranger of whom Guilford heard in 
‘Greensboro’, is named Herbert Searcy, and 
from my recollection of the youth, and the 
description given me of this person, 1 am 
‘morally certain it is the same. What has 
|brought him to Georgia, and to this part of it, 
[cannot guess. He can certainly have no 
clew to my retreat, as the name by which I 
‘am now known, is not the same with which 
I left Virginia, and I have been careful to in- 
[tercept all letters which at times Ellen has 


|| written back, knowing that they would expose 
‘me to detection. 














I have never met with but 
one person that 1 formerly knew, and he 
shewed no sign of recognition on his part, so 


he arrived there first—but he is going aud|jthat it is impossible that he should be aware 
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of my hiding place. And if he was, it will|! which to a young and unprotected female, is 


be a fearful settlement I shall have with him} 
if he attempts to disturb me here. But enough | 
of this, 1 shall be on my guard, and with my | 
knowledge of the country, shall be able to) 
hold him at bay. And now to the object of 
our meeting. I have promised you Ellen for’ 
a wife, and I intend that promise shall be ~ 
filled. She has utterly rejected your suit, and| 
has disobeyed my positive commands. 1 
did think she would have yielded to my wish-| 
es—at least to my commands; but she has 
become more and more obstinate, and threat-_ 
ens, as you know, to fly from my protection 
if 1 persist. ‘That is impossible—it is beyond | 
her power, unless she is assisted to do so, and 
no one to whom she can appeal, dare do that. 
But should she escape, you will lose a wife, 
and with her all prospect of our ever secur- 
ing her fortune. My place of refuge will be 
known, and our retreat broken up. True, 
none of our robberies have positively come 
within her knowledge, yet she suspects 
enough, if she divulges it, to set the dogs of 
the law upon our trail, and then our plans will 
all be broken up. This must not be. She 
must not escape. But what course are we 
to pursue? I would not proceed to extremi- 
ties at once, and but for the information re- 
ceived to-day, would delay awhile our opera- 
tions, in hope that time might change her.— 
But now, I fear, no time is to be lost—strange | 
doubts hang about my keart. Suppose you 
make one more effort to prevail upon her to’ 
accept your love. If after that she refuses | 
we will resort to other means.” 

The young man thus addressed, remained 
several minutes in profound silence. From 
the visible emotion of his countenance, some 


idea might be formed of the violence of the | 


He stood before Matt Dar. 
nell, a rejected lover—rejected too, by the | 


iaward struggle. 


niece of a robber—the outlaw from his home | 
and friends. He had been branded by her) 
too, with that infamous title, and though truly | 
his by his acts, yet it grated harshly upon 
his ears, and settled, with all that it carries, 
with it of disgrace, deeply upon his feelings. | 
The cut had pierced to his soul, a wound deep | 
and incurable, and had left there a stern and_| 
settled purpose of revenge. Ay, that revenge | 








of the most fearful sort. 
ed— 

*‘T know that all further attempt to pre- 
vail upon her, will be utterly in vain. Ihave 
done already allthat any man, under the in- 
fluence of a devotion ardent and impassion- 
ed, could do, to win her——and yet I have 
been repulsed. The affection of a heart, 
warm in its love, and sincere in its purpose, 
has been trodden under foot, with scorn and 
derision, and every offer that I have made has 
been treated with contempt, and rejected-— 


At length he repli- 


|and rejected too, in sach terms, as to leave 


me under the influence of the settled resolve, 
in the last resort, to use those other means to 
which you alluded—ay, any means that lie 
within the compass of my power.” 

“ But,” said Darnell, she may, upon the 


renewal of your efforts, be less determined in 





her opposition, and I would greatly prefer 
that another effort be made. Women are 
fickle creatures, and Ellen is but a woman— 
we cannot tell but the result may be favora- 
ble.” 

“There is no hope as to the result. | 
have studied the character of your niece, and 
its developements assure me that she is far 
superior in mind and energy to the girl we 
thought her. And but for the scorn aad con- 
tempt with which she rejected me, and the 
power she may hold over us, in the event that 
she chooses to reveal all that she knows of 
our past connection and acts, [ would aban- 
don the pursuit altogether. But now, the 
only alternative left is to humble her so low 


'as to make it desirable, nay, absolutely ne- 


cessary to her, to link her fate with mine, or 
seek the deeper and wilder recesses of the 
forest, as a refuge to hide her from the eyes 
of a censorious world. In either event 
you would be secure from detection, she only 
knowing your true name, though ignorant of 
the cause of its change; and I should be re- 
venged of the contempt so unsparingly heap- 
ed upon me, and the wounds which have been 
inflicted upon my spirit would be healed.— 
But as you so anxiously desire it, I will see 
her again. In the mean time, use all the in- 
fluence you can exert upon her, and if all 


else shall fail, as a last resort assure her that 
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voluntary compliance on her part with your||present enjoyment, if you will but listen to 
wishes, can alone secure your further protec- | my advice, and obey my commands,” 

tion, and that, should she refuse all, she must|} “If your advice and commands refer to 
abide her fate. I will see her in a day or two, || the subject on which we have before convers- 
or it may be longer. Other matters of press- |/ed, and which have for their object my union 
ing interest must not be forgotten, for should || with Frank Huddleston, you may spare your- 
your suspicions prove true concerning this||/self the trouble, and me the pain of its re- 
young man Searcy, his knowledge of your | cital.” 

“whereabout” would greatly mar the game | “ But, Ellen, what can you promise your- 
we desire to play.” self by this perverse, this obstinate refusal. 





“T shall keep a sharp look out for the | I and your aunt are growing old, and soon, 


youngster,” said Matt, “and fear not, but | very soon, may leave you—and shall I leave 


that I shall, if I meet him, be able to give a|) you unprotected? T’o whom then will you 


good account of him. If he is found prying || look for protection 1” 


into my concerns, [ll learn hima lesson in|}, “ To that Being who has said—that he will 


border life he will not soun unlearn. If you| be a Father to the orphan.” 


can return day after to-morrow, I will meet ** Ay, but to whom will you turn for pro- 


you here again, and we can then determine} tection from hunger, penury, and insult—all 


further what course will be best to pursue.” of which must hang upon your path. Be not 
*¢{ will meet you by that time if I can,—| so silly, girl—I propose for you a young and 
Yonder comes your niece, and it is best she| handsome man, every way your equal, to be 
does not find us together.” your protector, your husband. But why turn 
Snatching his rifle from its resting place,|)}away from me—why that curling lip and 





Huddleston dashed into the bushes, and| scornful eye ?” 
threaded the ravine to the water’s edge. He “ Because the proposition pains and insults 


then sprung into his canoe, and catching the} me. 1 feel the spirit of an honorable and 


paddle in both hands, gave a long deep stroke virtuous parentage stirring within me—and 
in the water, which sent it boundi.g into the | though in a wild and savage land, with no 
middle of the stream; another stoke on the | friend to assist, and none to protect and guide 
opposite side turned the bow with the cur- me, but the man who now proposes to me a 
rent, and he was soon lost amidst the wind-| union of disgrace with one who is a traitor 
ings of the river. But we will return to the | to virtue, a robber of the helpless, and an 
scene he had left. | outlaw from justice—yet I feel that I have 


Ellen descended to the spring—she held in |, that within me, which would prompt me to 


her hand a pitcher, and without pausing to || any sacrifice, even of life itself, before I would 
notice the presence of Darnell, stooped to. stoop to so foula degradation.” And as she 
fill it at the fuunt. She arose and held it to} warmed with the excitement of her feelings, 
her uncle, asking him in a sweet and melan- |, her maiden form stood erect in its finest pro- 
choly tone, if he would drink. He took the portions,—her blue eyes swam ina bed of 
pitcher from her hand, and raising it to his | tears, the light of conscious purity, and the 
mouth, drank a long and hearty draught. | glow of proud resolve added new beauties to 
Returning it to her, he said: “ Why do you | her lovely features—and her voice, clear and 
look so sad, Ellen—has your aunt been cross | stern, yet musical in very sternness, fell start- 
to you to-day? I have observed that you | lingly upon the ear-of Darnell. She turned 
have greatly changed from what you were.” | indignantly to leave him, but he caught her 
“Yes, uncle, it is true I have changed, | hand and stayed her. 


Once I[ was a thougiitless, light-hearted girl, || ‘* But one word more,” and the knit brow, 


pleased only with the present, and scarcely || and the glaring eye revealed the lust resolve. 

giving a thought to the future; now the pres- | “ Your purpose is taken, so is mine, You 
| 

draw upon your head my heaviest curse, I 


leave you to your own choice and your certain 





ent is joyless, ani the future 
“May compensate you for the lack of 
30 











an 
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fate. Frank Huddleston may not be trifled 
with--he is not the man to bear, without re- 
venge, a personal slight, or intentional insult, 


evea from one to whom he has offered his love. 
Persevere in your course, and reject, if you 





like it, his final offers, and [I now warn you 


that [ will never afford “you protection from | 


him under any circumstances—no matter| 
With this fear- | 

. . . \ 
ful truth before you, will you pause in your| 


what he may resolve to do. 


course—-will you not consent ?” | 
“ Never !”? was the prompt and energetic 
reply. 


astonished uncle, left him, and ascending the 


And the noble girl, turning from her} 


hill emerged from the valley, just as the set-| 
ting sun was flinging the last rays of light up-| 
on the bosom of the river and the forest. 
around. | 


“ Alas!’ exclaimed Ellen, as the stern | 
truth of her utter destitution forced itself upon | 


her mind, “ how like my own sad history, 


how like my present feelings. The sun| 


bending to his rest, sheds out upon the world 
a feeble, lingering ray, the pioneer of that 


darkness that now sends up its shadows from 
the vales arovnd. So the star of my hope| 
lingered but a moment above the horizon——| 
it threw its blessed light upon my p?thway—| 
but now, that star has set——set amidst clouds | 
and darkness ; the last ray, though lingering | 
a moment about my heart, has lost its light| 


; ; | 
amid the gathering gloom, and [ am left alone} 


to contend single-handed with the fate that| 
seems impending me. And yet with me, 
there is still a last resource—-the grave—ay, | 
the deep vault of the dead, will be a secure} 
retreat from the foul destroyer——and the grave 


is preferable to guilt.” 


CHAPTER III. 


It was the afternoon of the day succeeding 
the events detailed in the last chapter, that! 
Ellen, oppressed with the weight of unutter-| 
ed grief, sought the retired margin of the river | 
——that there, amidst its quiet scenes, she might | 
commune more freely with her own sad heart. | 
Her situation, she felt, was one of imminent | 
danger. Her way seemed obstructed with | 
difficulties, over which it was impossible to 
pass, without a friend to guide, or a father to 
proteet her. She stood alone, ina land of 





savages——the object of worse than savage 
persecution, 
Brought up amidst wild and woodland 





scenes, since her earlier girlhood, and under 
ithe guidance of those whose tastes and feel- 
ings were wholly opposite to her own, far re- 
mote from civilized life, and the society of 
her equals; yet her days had not been spent 
in vain. Ere she left the home of her child- 
|hood, she had received the rudiments of a 
| sound and substantial education, and the few 
books she had since read, had tended large- 
ly to the developement of her reflective facul- 
ties. She had thought much and properly. 
Until now, however, but little had occurred 





to disturb the gentle current of her existence, 
or to develope her whole character, by call- 
ing into action the latent energies of her 
|strong and vigorous mind. But the spring 
was now touched which opened up to the eye 
the long buried intellectual treasures. 

I have seen the remark made some where, 
that there are points of time in the lives of 
most persons, in which we will live longer in 
an hour ora day, than we had done for weeks 
before—or perchance than weshall for months 
to come. And however false in reference to 
the actual time, the saying may be, yet I have 
no doubt of its truth, as to the developement 
of character. How frequently is it the fact 
that an unforeseen event, a single act, or a 
casual expression will spring into life and ac- 


whose extent and capacity, we never dream. 
ed; and these very events, casual as they 
are, and insignificant as they seem, fix the 
character for the present, and give to it an 
impress, that future years will not efface.— 
Thus was it with the sad wanderer upon the 
banks of the Apalachee. The last forty- 
eight hours had been to her eventful moments. 
After the conversation with her uncle at the 
spring, without holding further converse with 
him or his wife, she had retired to her room, 
there to recount the events of the day. She 
was astonished at her own firmness, in the 
prompt and utter rejection of her uncle’s 
proposition. Though she scarcely loved him 
as a relation, for there was much in his cha- 
racter, as we have seen, to forbid it, yet from 
the time she had been placed under his pro- 





tion powers, either physical or mental, of 
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tection, she had learned promptly to obey his|| sorbed in the contemplation of her own pe- 


wishes, and yield to his commands, | 


But || culiar situation, and unconscious of all things 


since the advances made by Huddleston, and || else but the bitter anguish of her own crush- 
seconded by Darnell, a rapid and thorough || ed and stricken heart, the clank of a chain 


change had passed upon her whole character ; | 


she felt that the cruel conduct of her uncle 


should release her from all obligation to love, | 


respect or obey him. ‘To her aunt she had 
turned with the fond hope that in her she 
would find a friend and consellor, but she too 
had joined the league against her—she felt in- | 
deed that she was alone in the world, with| 
every former rock of support, rent by the 
terrible storm that had swept in fury over the 
current of her existence. 


Desolate, friendless, and persecuted, she 
stood, as we have seen her, upon the river, 
rapt in the intensity of her own sad thoughts. 
There were many things in the objects around 
her to allay the fever of her mind—the deep 
blue sky above—the quiet water bathing in| 
the bright sunlight—the forest gently bend- | 
ing to the breath of Heaven, as it sought its 
passage mid the trembling leaves. “Twas, 
one of nature’s most lovely spots—ungarnish- 
ed by the hand of man. And there was mu-| 
sic too—nature’s music—the hum of the bee, | 
the whirr of the insect, the carrol of the bird, | 
the ripple of the current, and the feint echoes | 
of the eddying air—all, all blend in one har. | 
monious concert, rich in its melody, and sooth- | 
ing in its influence. 
on Ellen. 


The effect was not lost| 
The deep expression of sadness 
gradually left her beautiful face, and a ray of| 
hope lent its light for a moment to her tearful 
eye. She seated herself upon a rock, wash- 
ed by the river’s tiny wave. She had evi- 
dently been communing with Nature’s God—| 
she felt she was not all alone—one Being, at 
least, had not forsaken her—and upon His’ 
protection she believed she could rely. The 
rock on which Ellen was sitting, jutted bold- 
ly out into the stream, and was a few rods be- 
low the point at which the little creek we) 
mentioned in the beginning of our story, falls | 
into the river above the present ferry. For, 
a long time she sat with her face buried in her, 
hands, in profound meditation. No sound | 
escaped her lip, save an occasional sigh, heav- | 
edup from the great deep of her heart by) 
the tempest raging there. While thus ab- 


| . . 
'| but an illusion.’ 





caught her ear, and broke the revery in 
which she was buried. Looking up, she saw 
a few rods above her an Indian, quietly fast- 
ening his canoe to a tree, just at the mouth of 
the small creek, and standing in it, as if just 
arisen from his seat, a tall and powerful man 
gazing upon her, as if entranced with the un- 
expected vision before him. <A bright blush, 
a fluttering heart, and atrembling frame, all 


'| spoke eloquently the maiden’s agitation. Her 


first impulse was to fly—but as rising with 
this intention, she caught a more command- 
ing view of the young stranger, yet standing 
as if fixed to the spot on which he stood, a 
light seemed suddenly to break upon her 


|| memory. 


“Can I dream 2” said she musingly——* Is 
not the hope too bright to be realized 1——’tis 
’ She turned asif she would 
have retreated from the place, but was arrest- 
ed in her purpose by a deep, rich voice call- 
ing upon her to stay. She had hardly turn- 
ed again in the direction of the speaker, when 
she found him at her side. 

“Pardon this intrusion, I pray you,” he 
exclaimed, “and be not alarmed; you have 
nothing to fear in listening to my words. [ 
should not have ventured to disturb your med- 
itations, or have broken so obtrusively upon 
your privacy, but for the apparent agitation 
under which you labored, and the deep sighs 
that escaped you, when unconscious of the 
presence of a stranger, you sat upon the rock 
before us; and when startled by the noise 
made by my guide, you arose before me, 
“timid as the trembling fawn,” a bright and 
lovely vision, such as my young heart has 


| often painted upon imagination’s glowing can- 


vass, I would still have gone, but I stood 
bound to the spot, incapable of action, and 
afraid to stir, lest the vision should pass away 
and leave me, as often before, the victim of 
disappointment.” 

Ellen, unaccustomed to words so kind and 
flattering, felt the warm blood coursing its 
rapid current to her heart, and a sudden faint- 


ness came upon her. But quickly reeover- 
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ing, she turned full upon the stranger, and||an orphan, and pennyless—they were rich 
with a soft blush mantling her face, repiled :| and powerful, and would consider it a degra- 


“Sir, your words assure me I have nothing 
to fear, and I feel that it is true. But yet, 
strange as it may seem to you, | believe we 
have met before. When [ first saw you in 
that canoe, the impression upon my mind was 
one of recognition, and I paused, but I could 
not recall the time, and place, and name- 
doubt came upon me, and I turned to leave 
you; the voice bidding me stay, I thought 
too, I had heard before—though not so full 
and rich as now—and though I cannot tell 
whether my memory has deceived me, yet | 
do not feel as if I conversed with a stranger. 
We surely have met before, though it must 
have been years ago, and in other lands.” 

“ My own feelings prompt me to the same 
conclusion,” responded the young man— 
“though my recollection is strangely at fault 
—but that all doubt may at once be removed. 
I will frankly tell you who I am, as I can 
have no motive for concealment from you. 
I am a native of Albermale county, Virgin- 
ia, the son of Colonel Roger Searcy—my 
own name is Herbert.” 

** Herbert Searcy !—can it be possible !— 
do [ indeed find in you the playmate of my 
childhood ?—I surely dream.” 

“°*Tis a waking dream, however,” he re- 
plied, “ and now it becomes me to be aston- 
ished, for [am sure [ shall find in you the long 
lost Ellen Lkayward.” 

“« The same,” said Ellen—* but why call 
me the long lost ?” 


“ Because, since you left Virginia none of 


your friends, not even your relations, have 


heard a word concerning you, though the| 


most diligent search and inquiries have been 
made for you.” 

“ Well—this is strange, very strange.— 
True, none of my relations ever cared to 
answer my letters, though I have several 
times written to them, and to other friends, 
but I never could satisfactorily account for 
their remaining unanswered,” 

A meaning smile played upon Herbert’s 
face, as he asked, “ Did you never ask your 
uncle the cause ?” 

“ Yes,” she said, “ but he always told me 


that they eared nothing for me—that I was | 


dation to notice me at all.” 
| And did you believe it?” asked the young 
‘man, fixing his dark and searching eye upon 
cher innocent and guiltless face. 
| No,” she answered, “I never could be- 
lieve it—I never could suppose that any per- 
son could be so unfeeling and bad as he rep- 
resented them to be. But for a long time I 
have not spoken to him upon the subject.” 
“And does your uncle George Hayward 
live near this place?” asked Searcy. 
«* Yes—he lives in the house upon the hill 


above us. Jut for some cause which I nev- 





er could ascertain, ever since he left Virginia, 
he has gone by the name of Matthew Dar- 
nell.” 

“ And did he make you change your name, 
also ?” 
| No,” she replied—* he wished it done— 
but when | refused he did not insist—but he 
has never called me any thing else but sim- 
ply Ellen.” 
| Can you tell me where your uncle is 
now?” 
| He left home soon this morning, and was 
to have been back by noon. He had not ar- 
rived, however, when I left the house, but has 
I think by this time. 
him %” 


** Not to day,” said Herbert, * and I think 


W ould you like to see 


| 


he has no desire toseeme. But as this must 








| appear strange language to you, I will reve al 
| to you some facts, of which you have been 
| kept hitherto ignorant.” He then informed 
| her of those circumstances in the history of 
her uncle with which the reader has been 


made acquainted. “I pursued him, when 
he fled from Virginia, as far as Cheraw, in 
South Carolina; there I was put upon a 
'wrong track by some persons desirous to 
screen him from justice, and he finally escap- 
ed me. [returned home unsuccessful. Your 
‘friends were deeply chagrined at your loss, 
land very soon instituted a thorough search for 
you, but to no purpose. Advertisements 
|were published in the public Gazettes, and a 
‘large reward offered for your restoration, but 


all alike were unsuccessful. No account of 


|you was received, no discovery was made; 
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estate left you by your father, and of which 
vour uncle was executor, was turne l over by 
the court into the hands of my father, as trus- 
tee, for your use, and iv the event that you 
were vpever found to claim it, it was to be 
Re- 


cently, however, an individual who has been 


distributed to your nearest relations. 


travelling extensively through this State, and 
who was acquainted with some of the cir- 
cumstances of your uncle’s flight—gave my 
father such information as induced him again 
to institute a search for you. The informa- 
tion received, led ime to the lower part of this 
state, upon the seaboard ; there I have been 
since March last, until] about three weeks ago 
I came to this part of the state, more with a 
desire to look at the lands and explore the 
country, than with any hope that I should be 
successful in finding you. I fell in with that 
Indian there, in Greensboro’, and finding 
him intelligent and shrewd, I hired him asa 
guide for a month. With him I have pene- 
trated the nation for many miles, examined 
all the most desirable portions contiguous to 
the larger streams, and was only now intend. 
ing a descent of the Apalachee to its junction 
with the Oconee. There | expected to bid 
farewell to my faithful guide, and take my de- 
parture for my home in Virginia. In pass- 
ing the point of land yonder, your form, seat- 
ed upon this rock, was brought full in view ; 
as we approached you, | saw your agitation, 
The 


sight of a lone female, agitated and distress. 


and heard a sigh escape your bosom. 


ed, situated as you were, upon the vorders of 


a wild and savage country, appealed to my 
feelings as a man, and demanded my protec- 
tion. I pointed the Indian to the shore, and 
our light canoe in a moment rested at the 
The 
first drew your attention and aroused you to 
You 


arose, and throwing a timid glance towards 


spot it occupies. noise of the chain 


a sense of the presence of a stranger. 


the spot I occupied, for the first time reveal- 
ed your features to me. [thought it the face 
of an angel, a being far too beautiful for earth, 
and | stood, bound by the spell that was on 
me. But when you turned to go away, that 
spell was broken, and leaping from the boat 


at a single bound, I called upon you to stay 
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until finally all hope was given up, and the||resolved to know more of Your sorrows, and 


offer you my protection. And now that | 
find in you the object for whom | have long 
soueht, the offer of that protection, I trust, 
will be received by you kindly and with con- 
fidence,” 

For some, time Ellen was too much agita- 
ted to reply. Many a dark mystery in the 
conduct of Darnell was now explained; and 
not the least exciting was the violence of his 
conduct in the course he had pursued towards 
her in reference to Frank Huddleston. The 
reason for that conduct she now well under- 
It was, that he might make Huddle. 


ston, by marriage with her, the legal claimant 


stood, 


of her large patrimony, which he, as her 
guardian, could not claim, without laying him- 


Her 


heart bounded with joy at the prospect of de- 


self liable to a criminal prosecution. 


liverance from one so base and inhuman.— 
Her mind was active in comparing the pres- 
ent with the past—the unexpected joy of the 
one, with the unalloyed misery of the other, 
the bold and lawless love of Huddleston, with 
the respectful, yet gallant offer of protection 
by Searcy. There could be but one answer, 
and yet the modesty of the maiden lent its 
restraint to her words, as raising her head, yet 
with eyes bent upon the ground, she replied : 
~ “Sir, I know not in what language to 
clothe the the thoughts that agitate my bos. 
om. An ignorance of the circumstances by 
which I am surrounded, on your part, forbids 
the answer my heart would give.” 

“T trust you will not refuse me your confi- 
dence,” eagerly spoke Herbert—*I know 
that [ have no r 


ght to claim it, yet my own 
happiness is so deeply involved in yours, that 
| would sincerely request that as a favor, 
Tell 
me, Miss Hayward, all of your history, and 
especially that part of it, as much of it at 
least as it may be prudent for you to reveal, 
that will explain the agitation of feeling under 
which vou were laboring at the time I first 
saw you.” 


which | dare not insist upon asa right. 


“The strange transition that has passed 
upon me, both in feeling and circumstances, 
has so excited my mind that I feel incompe- 
‘tent now to the answer; and yet my heart 
‘urges me on, and I will obey its voice. I 
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stand before you an injured, persecuted girl, | 
whose” 





| 

An approaching footstep from above, and 
alow whistle from the Indian, caught her 
ear and arrested her words--some person 
The Indian had al- 
ready loosed kis canoe from its moorings, 


was approaching them. 


and sat with his paddle ready for action. 
Herbert Searcy, catching Ellen by the hand, 
bade: her farewell, saying as he did so——* It 
may be your uncle, and | am not ready yet 
to meet him. I will see you here or below 
the ferry, again on to-morrow. 
will be the barking of a dog—-my guide there 
imitates it weli—-then J will hear that which 


you would now have told me, but for this un- 


| 
} 


My signal 


timely interruption. But I must away.”—— 
And quick as thought he bounded to the ca- 
noe. ‘The Indian plied a bold and rapid oar, 
and gliding down the river they were ina 
moment more out of sight. | 

The canoe was scarcely hidden behind a 
bending tree, which dipped its friendly branch- 
es down to the water’s edge, when Matt Dar- 
nell stood before his niece. He saw ata 
glance that something unusual had occurred, 
for Ellen trembled violently, and her counte- 
nance was expressive of her feelings. 

** Who has been here?” said Matt, gruffly, 
—‘‘some one has just left you--else why this 
Tell me quickly who 


There was anxiety 


excessive agitation 2 

has been with you?” 
and alarm in every movement, and Ellen saw 
in it alla strong confirmation of what she 
had justheard concerning him. ‘The last 
vestige of regard for him or his authority, 
had now been removed from her mind, and 
she promptly resolved to break with him at 
once, and avow her independence of his au- 


thority. | 

“Sir,” said she, firmly, “ when you show. 
me by whose authority you hold the right to’ 
command me thus, it will then be time enoug)h | 
for me to obey.” 

“| have the authority of your father—the | 
authority of an uncle-—and that authority 
shall be respected.” | 

“ When my father made you the guardian | 
of his only child, and that child an orphan) 
daughter, did he confer upon you the power 


of the master over the slave—the power to 


|| to be an exception to this general rule. 


ae ~~ 


force me against my will, and bend me to your 
wishes—the power to make me the victim to 
be sacrificed at the altar of avarice, that 


Answer 
me truly—did my father confer such authori- 


which you dare not do yourself? 


ty—or is this the authority of the uncle ?”’ 
She spoke bitterly, yet calmly—and Matt 
Darnell felt to his heart’s core, the point and 
He saw that he had 
gone too far—that he had aroused the ener- 


edge of every word. 


gies of a temper and spirit, stern and un- 
yielding as his own—that he had sprung a 
mine upon himself, terrible in its explosion, 
and which, if he was not quick and cautious, 
would terminate in the destruction of all his 
plans. He was conscious some person had 
been with Ellen, that she had been made ac- 


quainted with facts of which she was before 


purposes at all, it must be done quickly, and 
without her consent. Arriving at this point 
he ceased all further attempt to make her an. 
swer, and carelessly remarked: “ Well, well, 
it is no great matter any way, young girls, 
as well as old ones, are wilful creatures, and 


will have their way, and you are resolved not 
Goto 
the house, and wander not alone so often upon 
the river bank; there may be danger in it.’ 

Ellen did not wait to reply, but left him 
_and sought her way tothe house. Darnell 
proceeded to the water’s edge and examined 
| At the 
/mouth of the small creek he saw the foot- 
|print of the Indian in the sand, at the spot at 
| which the canoe had touched the land. Look- 
ing yet more narrowly, he found the deep 
|impression of a shoe in the sand, as if a per- 
| son had leaped from a canoe, and that track 
ihe traced to the rock on which he found El- 
‘len. His conjectures were now confirmed, 
and his worst fears alarmed. He knew the 
track of the Indian, (for he had seen it often 
before) to belong to Chemicko, an Indian 
chief of the Courta tribe, and his enemy ; but 
of the other he was wholly ignorant. He 
left the place, slowly ascending the hill, re- 
volving all the circumstances in his mind, and 
arrived at the house before he had come to 
any satisfactory conclusion about it. 





closely every part of the bank. 





through another you may accomplish that 


ignorant, and that if he accomplished his 
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| “And have you seen nod person—no one 


About noon the next day, a solitary Indian || on the other side?” 


might be seen quietly reclining beneath the 
shade of a large maple, on the eastern side 
of the Apalachee, about half a mile below 


the ferry. A light canoe floated upon the 


waters below him, and a long rifle lay at his 


side. He 
observer to be asleep ; for he sat, or rather 
leaned at the réot of a tree, in that condition 
which has sometimes 


would have seemed toa casual 


been described as being |) 
just midway between waking and sleeping— 
that state of dreamy abstraction, in which 
the subject seems unmindful, it is true, of all 
external objects, but is still fully awake to 
consciousness and reflection. The only in- 


terruption to this state was manifested alone 


by an occasional turn of the head towards || 


the hill behind him—down which, from above, 
a small track led to the river—as if he ex- 
pected some one to come by that way. He 
remained thus about two hours, or may be 
longer, when his quick and practised ear 
caught the sound of a coming horseman. He 
was on his feet, rifle in hand, in a moment. 


The sound continued to increase until horse || T 


and rider were both revealed, descending the 


path to the place where the Indian stood, qui- | 


etly waiting his approach. The rider dis- 
mounted at the foot of the hill, and fastening 
his horse securely in a thick cluster of honey. 
suckles, beside the path—Herbert Searcy ad- 
vanced and addressed the Indian. 


“ Chemicko, I find you true to your prom- | 


ise and here before me. 
voidably detained, and found some difficulty 
in crossing the Oconee. 
Darnell might have suspected, from our sud- 
den flight yesterday, that we meditated some 


I have been una-| 


Apprehensive that | 


“No.” 
*‘[ am fearful we acted unwisely in com- 
ing below the ferry. 


Are you sure that by 
crossing to a point on the other side, from 
which our signal may be heard, that we can- 
‘not be seen from the ferry ?” 

“ Riber too much crook for dat—me pad- 
dle canoe close to ferry—Old Matt no see 
me.” 
| “ Very well. Then let us cross over, and 
keep a sharp look out. Keep close under 
the bank till you come to that point of land 
yonder, and then push for the other side as 


'quickly as possible.” 





The Indian obeyed promptly, and the ca- 
noe was soon lying snugly moored in the lit- 
tle bay, the spot at which Frank Huddleston 
was first introduced to the reader. 

Pausing a moment to listen, Herbert di- 
rected the Indian to give the preconcerted 
| signal, and placing his hands to his mouth in 

a peculiar manner, Chemicko imitated per- 
| fectly the loud and rapid barking of a dog. 


[he sound penetrated far into the forest, un- 
til the very hills resounded with the echo. 

“ Admirable !”” exclaimed Herbert—* E]- 
len must surely have heard that, and will be 
| here anon, if she comes at all. 


Now push 
| over to yon clump of bushes on the other side, 
just above the bend of the river, and await 
| my call, and watch closely every sound and 
| object, that I be not interrupted unawares.” 

The order was obeyed, the point designa- 
| ted gained, and canoe and Indian were hid- 
den from sight. A half an hour passed, and 
| Searcy was becoming impatient and fearful 





lest Ellen should not come, when he caught 


design against him, aud not knowing what} a glimpse of her dress through the under- 
force he may have used to compel Ellen to | brush, upon the brow of the hill. A moment 
disclose our meeting, I thought it best to avoid | afterwards the sylph-like form of Ellen was 
the main road as much as possible, lest 1 seen in the open path leading to the river. 
should meet some of his emissaries on the|| Her step was light and steady, but anxiety and 
look out for me. I crossed the river a mile | paleness sat upon her brow. She never look- 
below the road, in a canoe, swimming my |/ed more lovely, and yet hers was not beauty 
horse by its side, and have come as straight| heightened by the trappings of fashion—it 
as I could to this place. But how long have | was the beauty of nature, unadorned—the 
you been waiting for me?” ||beauty of a heart rich in virtue’s graces— 

oe Bye, tree hours—not long for Indian || lending their brightest manifestations to eve- 
wait.” l|ry varied expression of the countenance. 
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Herbert Searcy’s heart beat high with hope, 
as he flew to her side, and, taking her by the 
hand, led her to a rude seat near the water’s 
edge. 

“© Miss Hayward, this pleasure is almost un- 
expected. I had began to fear the signal had 
not reached you, or having reached you, you 


would not heed it. But now that we have 


met again, allow me to speak the language of 


1°? 





my heart fully anc 

“Nay, but Mr. Searcy will pardon the in- 
terrupiion, when he hears the reason and un- 
derstands my motives. Ihave met you here, 
as you requested me, to relate those circum- 
stances connected with my history, which 
will explain my situation when you saw me 
on yesterday, and which I trust will justify 
me fully in the steps I have taken to day. 
All this you should know ere you take any 
course which you might afterwards regret.” 

A proud consciousness of maiden proprie- 
ty elevated her spirit and beamed from her 
eye. 
a glow upon her cheek, and dignity upon her 
brow as she spoke, and Herbert Searcy felt 
that he was iu the presence of oneof Na- 
ture’s children, and who had drawn her les- 
sons of conduct from a pure and virtuous 
heart—a girl, untaught in the awkward and 
disgusting ceremonies of a vain and. foolish 
world—artless and confiding—and yet re- 
strained by those higher and holier influences 
which a pure and virtuous heart will ever 


throw around the conduct of the individual | 


who is accustomed to draw the lessons of 
practical life from a close and constant com- 
munion with that heart itself. 

“T honor the feelings by which you are 
governed,”’ said Searcy, ‘and shall wait pa- 
tiently to hear all that you may be willing 
dut I 
request again that you will give me your en- 


that should know of your history. 


tire confidence.” 

‘| feel that I ought to do so,” said Ellen, 
“and I shall do so as kindly and as sincere- 
ly as it has been asked of me, fully assured 
that it will never be betrayed. I frankly con- 
fess that our meeting on yesterday has in- 
spired me with new hopes, in anticipation of 
escape from a life of but little actual pleasure, 


and which has recently been marked by some 


There was firmness in her voice, and | 


fevents to me of deep and poignant interest.”” 
| She then gave Herbert Searcy a brief his- 
tory of the events of her life, until she arriv- 
ed at that period with which our story begins. 
Entering upon the events which we have al- 
ready detailed, she became eloquent in their 
relation, Frequently, during the recital, she 
was deeply agitated by the contending emo- 
tions that swept wildly over the surface of 
\her feelings—and the listener beside her, 
wrapt in deep and profound attention, heard 
with thrilling interest the story of ber wrongs. 

She had proceeded just far enough in the 
beginning of her story to fix the attention of 
her hearer so completely as to render him un- 
conscious of all else, save the presence of 
the beautiful girl before him, and the great 
and growing interest he felt in her fortunes, 
when the trusty ludian on the other side of 
the river, saw across the narrow peninsula 
on which they stood, and around which the 





river swept its bending current, an object 
that strongly attracted his attention. It was 
a light canoe, upon the opposite side, snugly 
moored in a quiet spot, hidden almost by the 
thick bushes that grew rankly up from the 


water’s edge. He was certain it was not 








there when he crossed tlie river. How did 
it get there ?—and who was the owner ?— 
were questions with which he puzzled himself 
not a little. Determined to find out, Che- 
micko gained a position in which he himself 
was entirely concealed, but from which he 
could command at a single glance, the whole 
Her. 


bert and Ellen were completely in view—but 


sweep of the forrest on the other side. 
no other living object could be seen. Calling 
to his aid that patience for which the red man 
is so remarkable, Chemicko moved not, but 
kept an eye glancing rapidly over the whole 
ground lying between the canoe and the spot 
where Searcy and Ellen were. At last he 
was successsful, and his astonishment was 
great when he saw the head of a man slowly 
elevated above the trunk of a large tree that 
had fallen into the river, and which was not 
more than thirty steps below the place where 
Ellen was engaged at the moment in dwelling 
upon the events of her life. When she reach. 
ed that point at which the deep injury to be 
| done had been threatened by Huddleston, and 
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confirmed by Darnell, Herbert Searcy sprung 
from his seat, and with upraised arm, flushed 
brow, and flashing eye, called Heaven to wit- 
ness the justice of the cause lie espoused, and 
the deep and merited vengeance which he 
pledged himself to execute upon her base and 
villainous persecutors. 

Just then the muzzle of a rifle was stealth- 
ily thrust above the log behind which the man 
had watched the movements of Herbert and 
Ellen, and pointed at Searcy’s breast. Si- 
multaneously the rifle of Chemicko, on the 
opposite side, was raised to his face—his eye 
glancing in a line with the barrel, quickly 
caught the head of the secret watcher—an- 
other moment his finger sought the trigger— 
and another would have sped the ball to 
the brain pf the victim, and the victim him- 
But the head was 
suddenly withdrawn, and with it the death- 
dealing rifle. 


self to his long account. 


A rapid movement on the 
part of Herbert saved the life of his hidden 
ioe. 

When the first burst of indignation which 
he felt had found expression in the words he 
uttered, he threw himself before Ellen, and 


by that act brought her person precisely be- | 


tween the muzzle of the rifle and himself. 
Taking her gently by the hand, he poured 
forth in eloquent and passionate terms, the 
interest she had excited, and the love, the in- 
expressible love he bore her. 


** Since’ we met on yesterday,” 


said he, 
“a new and bright existence has opened its 
inviting prospect before me, the cloud which 
has heretofore invested my future, has been 
rent. The vision which has often floated an 
unsubstantial shadow before the eye of ima- 
gination, has at length assumed form, shape 
and identity, and [ find in you the embodi- 
ment of every hope. Crush not this hope, I 
pray you, bya cold expression of regard and 
thankfulness for my offered protection—and 


delay not the answer that shall give me joy 


unknown before, until we shall be surround. |) 


ed by other scenes and other circumstances. 
But here, in the deep retreat of the forest, 
under the eye of a bright and smiling Hea- 
ven, bless me with the assurance, Ellen, that 
I plead not for your heart in vain.” 


With a neck and face and brow all man- 
31 








tled with the roseate blush of girlhood, Ellen 
‘answered— 
| “From my earliest remembrance, I have 
always regarded the obligation of truth and 
‘sincerity as paramount; and IL now feel, that 
|I should be doing great wrong to you, and to 
‘my own heart, if I were, from any false mo. 
tive, to withhold the expression of my true 
feelings. When but a little girl, in the midst 
of the sports of childhood, I found you at 
my side, ready to add to my pleasures and do 
battle in my cause, | loved you as a child 
‘night, for the goodues and valor of your 
heart. And now, afier the lapse of years, 
we meet again under other circumstances, | 
find you unchanged in your-nature, willing to 
risk all in the cause of that Jost child of other 
days, and the friendless and injured maiden 
of the present—my heart confesses as true, 
the love of my childhood, hallowed by the 
years that are passed.” 

** My own lost Ellen, now no longer lost— 
your vo.ce, like the sound of distant music, 
comes to cheer and reanimate my troubled 
heart. How must | ever love you for the 
kind and artless avowal of your feelings ; and 
it s:all ever be my pride and glory tocherish 
thy guileless spirit in all its native purity, and 
guard it unhurt when called, as you soon will 
be, to mingle in the scenes of a heartless and 
deceitful world. But you must not remain 
here a moment longer. There is taint and 
corruption in the air you breathe, and dan- 
ger lurks in the path you tread. Let us now 
fly. My faithful horse awaits us on the oth- 
er side—a couple of hours, and you will be 
in Greensboro’, safe from pursuit. To- 
morrow I will return to chastise those devils 
in human form, who have conspired to blight 
the fairest flower that ever bloomed amidst 
Was it not to-day you 
said the villain Huddleston would return ?— 


the bowers of earth. 


O! thatit might be now. Then | should be 
| content.” 
“He is a dangerous man, Herbert, and | 


I did 


‘oot say he would return to-day ; my impres- 


would rather you would not meet him. 


sion is that he will not be here before to-mor- 
‘row; though I have dreaded his appearance 
‘ever since I have been made acquainted with 
his designs. I would go with you now, free- 
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ly and cheerfully, never again to return, but| 
I have some relics, the gift of a dear mother, | 
which I cannot leave behind me. A half an 
hour will suffice for me to gather them and| 
such other valuables as I desire to take with) 
me. This done, I will return, prepared to, 
leave forever those scenes where I have drank , 
so deeply life’s bitter waters.” 

‘‘ Hasten then, dear Ellen—ihe moments | 
will move but tardily till you are here again.” | 

Herbert beckoned Chemicko to come 
across the river, as Ellen bounded with a’ 
light and joyous heart upthe ravine. The 
Indian, in passing to the canoe, lost sight of 
the man whom he had watched so closely, 
and when he looked again he was gone. The 
man himself, as Ellen departed, dropped 
stealthily down a few paces, to where the 
spring branch falls into the river, and follow- 
ing its channel, moved upwards in its sandy 
bed, without noise, and completely hidden 
from the eye of the Indian. 

The events of the last hour had wrought 
an entire change upon the feelings of Ellen 
Hayward, visible in the expression of joy 
and pleasure that spread over her face, as she 
sped rapidly on in the execution of her de- 
sign. A mighty load was lifted from her 
spirit, and she moved blithely up the path to 
the spring, her thoughts full of bright antici- 
pation for the future. She paused one mo- 
ment at the spring, and cotrasted her present 
feelings with the feelings of that sad day, 





promise spans its glorious arch far out upon 
its retiring skirt. The raging flood” 

Still sweeps wildly on, with the gathered 
strength of its long pent up waters,”’ fiercely 
exclaimed Frank Huddleston, as he leaped 
from the bushes and threw his strong arm 





around her and clasped her as with a gripe of 


jiron. * Now youare mine! Ilaugh to scorn 


the puny threats of your new, heroic lover. 
Let him come, and by all the powers of dark- 
ness, I swear he shall drink deeply of the 
cup of my wrath. No power from above, 
around or beneath shall wrest you from my 
grasp !” 

One piercing shriek of utter despair, as 
the fierce eye of Huddleston gleamed upon 
her, was the only sound that eseaped her lips. 
The next moment the ebbing current of life 
had ceased to flow, and she was helpless in 
his hands. Lifting her from the ground, he 
bore her rapidly off into the thick wood. For 


'}a considerable distance he run with a bound- 


ing step, as if he carried but an infant in his 
arms. 

He had reached the shelter of a deep, ir- 
regular hollow, some five hundred yards from 
the spring, before Ellen manifested any signs 
of returning consciousness. This retreat, 
for which he had aimed, being gained, Hud- 
dieston felt secure from pursuit, when the 
evidences of returning life were seen. The 
pallid face assumed a flush of deepest crim- 
son, as her opening eyes rested upon the face 


when Darnell first manifested to her his own | before her. A prolonged and bitter cry rent 


abandoned character and revealed to her the 


the air—and another, and then another fol- 


lawless and desperate purposes of Huddle-|| lowed in such rapid succession that the whole 
ston, and when she felt for the first time her | forest rung with the echoing sound. Her 


utter helplessness, and the want of some 
friendly arm to stay the threatened blow. | 
Now she had found a protector, a strong arm 
bared in her defence and powerful to rescue. | 

“Now I may defy the power of my per-| 
secutors,” she said musingly. “ The storm | 
has threatened me, ’tis true, and I feared J) 
should have fallen beneath its fury. The’ 
gathering flood rolled its swelling waters over 
my crushed spirit, in advance of the terrible. 
outbreak which was to wreck forever my for-| 
tune and my hopes. But now that storm, 
has passed—its fury is spent—its thunders 
hashed—and the bright arid beautiful bow of 





strength also had returned, increased by the 
force of the circumstances and the despair of 
her heart, and she struggled to free herself 
from his terrible grasp. Huddleston, renew- 
ing his hold upon the struggling girl, again 
bent himself to his burden, and dashing down 


ja rugged outlet from the hollow that led to the 


stream, crossing the road west of the house, 
designed to place as many obstacles between 
himself and pursuit as possible; and he 
hoped to reach a well known spot, some 
hundred yards down this stream, where he 
felt that he should be safe. But the fearful 
knowledge of the dreadfv! {ite that awaited 
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her, gave to Ellen supernatural strength, and 
her violent efforts to get free so impeded his 
flight, that he was forced to stop. Snatch- 
ing from the neck of Ellen the handkerchief 
that covered her bosom, he strove to thrust it 
into her mouth, that he might stifle the deaf- 
ening cry that ever and again pealed upon 
his ear, the death knell of his hopes. The 
struggle was short. As the firsi effort was 
made, and asa last, yet hopeless resort, Ellen 
plead with the villain, entreating him, by all 
the recollections of his mother, by a sister’s 


love, and by her utter helplessness, to spare || 


her—but with a grim smile resting a moment 
upon his dark and terrible brow, he mocked 
her in her woe. ‘The gag was made and ap- 
plied—a leathern thong was being tied about 
her arms, when a rushing sound was heard, 
and a powerful voice from the hill above them 
arrested the spoiler in his deed of ruin. 

“ Hold, ruffian, hold!” cried Herbert Sear- 
cy, as rushing onward to the rescue, the fear- 
ful scene was displayed before him. 

Huddleston paled at the sight of the aven- 
ger——but loosing his hold upon Ellen, he 
snatched his rifle from his back, on which it 
was slung, and raising it to his face, laughed 
with the malice of a fiend as he defied him. 

*¢ Come on then, sir, and he that wins shall 
wear her.” 

The words were followed by the sharp 
crack of his rifle. For once in his life, Frank 
Huddleston missed his aim, and before the 
smoke had cleared away to reveal the effect, 
he feltthe hand of a man, strong and pow- 
erful as himself, upon him. 

* The time of reckoning has come at last, 
und you shall now reap the reward of your 
worse than savage crimes,” said Herbert, as 
he gave a tremendous blow to his enemy, 
which sent him reeling forward several feet. 

The fight commenced. It was long and 
desperate—equally matched—and influenced 
as they were by far different, yet equally pow- 
erful motives, they fought with desperate en- 
ergy. Huddleston was cool and collected, 
though taken entirely upon surprise, and par. 
ried with great skill the thick and heavy blows 
that were aimed at his defenceless head.— 
Searcy was not less skilful than the other, 
and watched with eager eye each movement, 














|though far more deeply moved and madden. 
led by the feelings with which he was agitated. 
Frequently during the fight the hand of Hud- 
dleston sought the knife that hung at his belt, 
but Herbert had yet as often foiled him in the 
‘attempt to draw it. Ellen, awake to her lov 
ler’s peril, had sunk upon the ground, iucapa- 
ble of exertion, awaiting with fearful appre- 
‘hension the result of the strife. 

For one moment the combatants, as if by 
‘mutual consent, paused to breathe and con- 
centrate their exhausted energies for the death 


'struggie. Not a word was spoken—language 
‘could not convey the deep and bitter hate 
that burned in the bosom of each. Theeye 
alone revealed its hidden depths, “rolling in 
wrath,” and fiercely bright, as they looked 
out from beneath the dark cloud which had 
gathered in tempests upon the brows of both. 
With a muttering curse, Huddleston grasped 
his knife, and the long blade gleamed above 
his head. One rapid glance was enough for 
Herbert—no time was given to parly, and 
couching for the leap, he sprung at the throat 
of Huddleston, and clenching it with his right 
hand, with his left he fortunately seized the 
hand that held the knife, in time to break the 
falling blow, and the ruffian was borne by the 
force and suddenness of the spring, inconti- 
nently tothe earth, A cry of joy burst from 
the lips of Ellen, only to be succeeded by an- 
‘other of despair, as the next moment she saw 
Darnell rushing madly up fiom the creek to 
‘the rescue. One look revealed to him the 
position of the parties. His friend and com. 
panion lay at the mercy of his enemy. 
“Ha! Herbert Searcy!” he exclaimed, 
‘“ my suspicions then are all confirmed. You 
‘have sought me even here—but I will now 
‘be revenged of all.” 
| Drawing his knife, he ran furiously forward, 
‘and brandishing it high above his head, pois- 
‘ed it a moment to give certainty to the 
stroke. 
The unexpected crack of a rifle, succeeded 
by a yell of triumph, arrested that blow, and 
'Chemicko, leaping downward from the hill 
above, stood beside the fallen body of Matt 
Darnell. The ball had pierced to his heart 
and sent his spirit, all burdened with crime, 
to the Judgment Bar. 
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With the assistance of Chemicko, Huddle- 
ston was bound, Searcy declaring “ that he 
would not: rob the law of its victim,” though 
he felt it would be doing but an act of justice 





to the country, and the cause of injured i:ino- 
cence, to despatch him on the spot, as a foul 
and polluted reptile. 


CHAPTER V. 


An hour after the death of Matt Darnell, 
the house on the hill presented a scene of 
much bustle and distress. The body of Dar- 
nell had been brought up, and his widowed 
wife bewailed in no measured terms her loss, 
and cajled down the curses of heaven upon 
his destroyer. The Indian sat unmoved by 
the side of Huddleston, who was bound and a 
prisoner. Ellen was moving rapidly about 
from place to place, gathering together what- 
ever of her own that she prized, and Herbert 
Searcy was assisting her with his kindest 
words of encouragement. Her arrange- 
ments were soon made, and Searcy despatch- 
ed the Indian across the river to bring his 
horse up to the ferry, where he determined 
to cross, and go from thence to the nearest 
house upon the road, where they might spend 
the night free from any interruption; for 
Herbert knew not but that some of the friends 
of Huddleston might come unawares upon 
To Mrs. Dar- 


nell, or Hayward, as we snould properly call 


them, and attempt his rescue. 


. ' . . . . 
her, he spoke kindly, taking pains to inform | 


her minutely of all the circumstances con- || 


nected with her husband’s life, and the causes 
that led to his death. The sun was down, 
and the gray twilight hour was fast deepen- 
ing with the shades of night when Chemicko 
returned, and reported the horse ready upon 
the other side. The aunt, as Ellen bade her 


farewell, entreated her not to go and leave her 


in her distress, without a friend to comfort or || 


assist her. Ellen wept upon the neck of her 
aunt, as the many acts of kindness which she 
had received at her hands recurred to her 
mind, in connexion with her own former 
friendless and destitute situation ; notwith- 
standing that aunt. had acted in concert with 


others to ensnare and ruin her. But this was 


|but in sorrow ; and she kindly took her by 
‘the hand and said: 

* You ask that which I have no power to 
grant. To that man, (pointing to Herbert,) 
who has gallantly rescued me from a fate 
more cruel than death, I have pledged my 
heart and my life. ”Tis his province to com- 
mand, it shall be mine to obey. He has sought 
me out in the midst of my lonely lot, to bring 
me again to the home of my youth and the 
hearth of my ancestors. I must not remain. 
Farewell, then—I forgive most freely the 
wrong you would have done me, believing 
that you were influenced alone by those who 
would have used me to accomplish the worst 
ends,” 

The party were soon in motion. Searcy 
offered to Mrs. Hayward his protection, as- 


| 
| 
| 


suring her that he would make some provis- 
ions for her future subsistence, as a recom- 
pense for the trouble she may have experi- 
enced from his unexpected coming. During 
the whole time, Huddleston sat an unmoved 
witness of the scene around, and not a muscle 
of his face moved until Searcy, in answer to 
the enquiry of Ellen as to the distance they 
would go before they would stop forthe night, 
said about a mile, to a house he had seen that 
day upon the dividing ridge between the Ap- 
alachee and Oconee. Then, indeed, a grim 
smile of smothered joy lit up bis dark features 
for a moment—but it soon passed away, giv- 
ing place to a frown of defiance, as the eye of 
the warrior Chemicko rested upon him. 

On the other side 
He mounted, and 


The river wa$ crossed. 
Herbert found his horse. 
drawing Ellen up behind him, moved up the 
hill, leaving Huddleston in charge of the In- 
A ride of fifteen 
minutes brought them to the house that had 
been mentioned by Herbert. 


dian, to follow on foot. 


It was a low, 
wooden building, made of unhewn logs, cov- 
ered with boards, with a large wooden chim- 
ney at one end, in which, as the party rode 
lup,a fire was burning. The house, in the 
‘common parlance of this day, would be 
‘known as a “ Log Cabin,’”’”—but the string of 
ithe latch was pulled in, and Herbert Searev 
‘knocked roundly at the door for admittance. 
The door was not opened until the inquiry 





now forgotten, or remembered not in anger, 


| was made— 
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‘¢ Who knocks 2?” 


|| ‘*Chemicko’s eye keen—his ear quick, and 





— 





“ One who seeks the shelter of your friend- || his arm strong,” replied the Indian. “ Me 


ly roof for himself and others, and who is | 


willing to make you such compensation as 
you may demand,” answered Herbert. 

Just then the voice of a woman was heard 
within, protesting against the admission of 
strangers at all—unprovided as they were for 
their accommodation. 

“T have a lady under my care,” replied 
Herbert, “whom I doubt not you know, and 
whom I am sure you will rejoice to enter- 
tain.” 

At that moment the Indian and his priso- 
ner came up. The party were permitted to 
enter the house, and an explanation ensued=> 
for Ellen and Huddleston were both known 
by the man and hisewife. A close observer 
would have noticed some signs of meaning 
import pass between Huddleston and the 
man of the house, but they were unobserved, 
unless indeed the quick eye of Chemicko de- 
tectedthem. If so, there was no visible effect 
produced upon his stoical countenance. 

A hasty meal was produced by the woman, 
of which all partook. After supper, Searcy 
asked the man what arrangement could be 
made for the safe keeping of his prisoner 
during the night. He mentioned another 
house in the yard, as being the only one be- 
sides that they were in, and they went out 
together to examine it. It was a cabin of 
the kind we have described, yet much small- 
er, and without a fastening to the door. Her- 
bert thought it would do, but himself or the 
Indian would have to watch during the night. 
They returned to the other house, Chemicko 
was called out and consulted by Searcy. He 
shook his head, saying : 

“ Me no know much bout it—me no like 
trust Guilford—me sce him make sign—-me 
watch Huddleston—you watch him in house.” 

“Very well, 1’ll do that, though I hope you 
are too suspicious; but if any thing should 
be attempted, you have only to call and I will 
be with you in a moment. You had better 
take your place at the door, and as there is 
no other, any person to enter must pass by 
you—and I should dislike to be the man, 
Chetmicko, who should make such an attempt 
as that.” 


H0 fraid to watch.’ 

Arrangements were made accordingly for 
‘the night. <A fire was kindled upon the 
|bearth of the house appropriated to the In- 
|dian and his prisoner. Ellen and the wife 
| of Guilford, retired to a small apartment 
‘cut off frem the main room, at the further 
end, by a partition of boards, and which con- 


tained the only bed in the house. 


Searcy 
|and Guilford occupied the otherroom ; a pal- 
let was spread before the fire for their ac- 
‘commodation, whenever they should desire to 
avail themselves of it. They sat before the 
‘fire and conversed together for a long time 
|The hint the Indian had given to Searey, as 
to the signs between Guilford and the priso- 
ner, induced him to use every means to draw 


him out, so that he might ascertain the con- 
| nexion, if any, existing between him and 
| Huddleston. All that he could learn was 
that he was acquainted with Huddleston—— 
knew him for a desperate and lawless man, 
and one that would stop at nothing in the ac- 
complishment of his purposes. He spoke 
of his character freely, and said that he had 
no doubt the punishmenthe would receive 
would be justly merited by the crimes he had 
committed, Herbert thought the Indian was 
certainly mistaken—this man could not be an 
associate of such men as Darnell and Hud. 
dleston. With this reflection he threw him- 
isclf upon the pallet, still intending to remain 
| awake and watchful. 





But the fatigue of the 
‘day had been such as to demand rest, and 
ere he was aware of it he was sleeping 
soundly. 


The Indian was right in his conjectures, 
when he believed signs to have passed be- 
tween Guilford and Huddleston. As soon 
as they met, and during the explanation giv- 
en by Searcy of the situation of the parties, 
several signs were given by Guilford to the 
prisoner, calculated to inspire him with the 
hope of escape. The man was one of the 
friends of Huddleston and deeply implicated 
in some of his crimes, and though less aban- 
doned and lawless, was yet enough so to at- 
tempt any act or use any stratagem to effect 
his escape. He was artful and cunniog, and 
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not entirely deficient in courage and bold-| 
ness. He had completely blinded the eyes|| 
of Searcy as to his true character, and now | 
watched with eager interest for the moment, || 
when, weary with the toils of the day, Her- ] 
bert should yield to the influence of slumber. | 
He did not wait long, or in vain. For half; 
an hour he sat motionless, watching the deep 

breathing of the sleeper, and when assured | 
it was unfeigned, he tried several means to} 
place it beyond all doubt. He arose and 
walked briskly across the floor, moving a, 
chair or two in his passage, then watched the | 
effect. Herbert stirred notalimb. He again 

returned to the hearth—steod over him a mo- | 
meit—laid himself down by his side—lifted | 
an arm from the pallet and laid it on his 
breast—again arose—kindled anew the light. 
that had almost died away upon the hearth— 
looked upon him under the influence of this 
stronger light—dropped a cane upon the floor 
near his head—but no motion marked the 

consciousness of the man before him, and his | 
deep and heavy breathing was unchecked 
and undisturbed. 

Satisfied that no deception was practised | 
upon him, he went to a large chest in one cor- 
ner of the room, and drew from it a brace of 
pistols and a long knife. He seated himself 
at the fire—examined the flints and the prim- | 
ing, and adjusting a leathern belt around his 
body, he placed a pistol at each side and 
thrust the knife into a sheath that depended 
fromit. Thus accoutred, he rose up. Look- 
ing once more to see if Searcy slept, and 
satisfying himself that he was unobserved in 
his movements, he cautiously approached the | 
door, opened it without noise, and passing’ 
out, closed it silently behind him. | 

It was long afier midnight when Chemicko, | 
sitting in the door of the small cabin, thought | 
he saw the indistinct form of a man moving | 
cautiously among the bushes at the end of ~_ 
house he guarded. He elevated his head 
aad looked sharply in that direction, but he 
saw itno more. Resolved not to be surpris- 
ed, he entered the house, went up to Huddle-| 
ston, examined his bonds, and found that he 
was in the same place he had left him, secure- 
ly pinioned to the side of the house. He 
then returned to the door and planted himself 











directly in it, determined to defend the en- 
trance against every attack. His suspicions 
were aroused at first by the signs passing be- 
tween Guilford and Huddleston—again by 
the noise he had heard in the house when the 
cane fell upon the floor, so long after the con- 
versation had ceased—and again by the form 
he thought he had seen moving towards the 
cabin ; though in this he might be deceived, 
yet asa true son of the forest, all these cir- 
cumstances were promptly marked by him, 
and his own conclusions drawn from them. 
While busied in these speculations, a sup- 
pressed whispering, proceeding from the far 
corner of the cabin, caught his attention. 
But then it ceased. Chemicko was now sure 
some One was beliind the house who intended 
the rescue of Huddlesteu. He at once de- 
termined to call Searcy, so that if an attempt 
should be made he might not be overcome. 
But he was arrested in his purpose by a sud. 
den crash, as of falling boards, and in the 
Same moment a man leapt from a hole in the 


roof uponthe floor. The darkness wholly ob- 


| scured the features, and almost the form of 


the person. 

Chemicko paused not—the time for action 
had come. Leaning his rifle beside the door 
of the cabin, as a useless weapon for the 
present, he drew his knife, and uttering a 
shrill and terrible whoop, that was startling 
enough almost to break the slumbers of the 
dead—-he rushed forward to the fight. On 
entering the door, his person was revealed 
by the dim light from without to to those with- 
in, and the report of a pistol rung upon the 
morning air. Chemicko reeled forward and 
fell heavily upon the floor. A loud laugh of 
triumph succeeded this event. 

** Now, Guilford, be quick, and I shall yet 
be revenged upon this Virginia braggart and 
his virtuous Ellen. Ah! but my very heart 
leaps with joy at the thought of throttling him 
That red. devil there has 
But be 
quick and loose me, for I hear the fellow 
coming—quick, quick ; cut the cords. Now 
Iam free again—give me your pistol. I'll 
pay him off the debt I owe him with com- 
pound interest. But he comes—be steady, 
Guilford, and wait my call. I desire to do 


before her eyes. 
done his last job for the present. 


n- 
ns 
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the work alone—my revenge will be the | 
sweeter.” 

Thus speaking, he planted himself, pistol 
in hand, beside the door. 

Herbert heard the whoop of the Indian, 
and leaping up from his hard bed, was a mo- || 
ment bewildered with a confused sense of | 
danger. The report of the pistol recalled his |, 
self-posession, and throwing open the door 
he rushed forth in the direction of the sound. 
He had turned the corner of the larger house 
and was running rapidly up to the other, || 
when Huddleston, planting himself in the 
door-way, exclaimed— 

“ Die, villain die !”— 


The next moment the sturdy ruffian meas- 





and fired. 





ured his length beside the Indian. Guilford 


saw his friend struck to the ground, as with |, 


a bolt from Heaven, so sudden and unexpect- | 
ed wasthe stroke. 
within him, and he dared not move from his 
position, lest the next blow should fall upon 


His own heart sunk 

















himself. Herbert Searcy entered the house, 


calling upon Chemicko. The faithful Indian 


responded to the call. 


Though fallen and | 


stunned, yet he had not been seriously hurt. 


The ball had grained his skull, but he had re. | 


covered sufficiently from its effect, by the 
time Herbert arrived, to be able to get intoa 
sitting position. 
pistol was fired at Herbert, and when Frank 


This he occupied when the 


Huddleston received the blow that sent him 
headlong to the ground, he touched Chemic- 
ko as he fell, and he had scarcely reached 
the floor before the knife of the Indian was 
buried to the hilt in his side. When called 
for by Herbert, Chemicko drily remarked, as 
he drew out the knife, all reeking with the 
heart’s blood of Huddleston— 

“Him bad white man—poor shoot—but 
him no trouble you agin—him safe now— 
Guilford come cut ’m loose—but Chemicko || 
no sleep—Guilford bad man—make sign— || 
him skulk in corner—’fraid too much.” 

Herbert turned in the direction indicated, 
and saw Guilford drawn up into the smallest 
possible compass, waiting witha trembling 
heart the next actin this midnight tragedy. 

“ Kindle a light, Chemicko,” said Herbert, 
“and let us see who we have here.—Ah!” 
he exclaimed, as alight shewn up from the | 





ennntia “ my hospitable host! You knew 
the man now lying dead before you, as a con- 
summate villain, richly meriting the punish- 


‘ment he was to receive, and now I findfyou 


his companion and accomplice. 
By this time the females, aroused from 
‘their sleep, and alarmed at the noise without, 


made their appearance. [Ellen was pale from 


fear and agitation. Doubt as to her lover’s 
‘safety rested upon her mind and prompted 
‘the words she utteredt 


| 


‘* What have they done—where is Her- 
‘bert? Has my fierce enemy escaped, and 
am I again exposed to his outrage and vio- 
lence? Oh! God pity me—spare me !” 
| Her words fell upon the ear of her lover 
‘and he ran and caught her in his arms ere she 
fell, reassured her of his safety, and told ber 
of the death of Huddleston. 

‘Heaven is just!” she murmured—* the 


| day of reckoning comes sooner or later.— 


What a fearful account must he render for 
the deeds of a reckless and lawless !ife.” 
“ Yes, Ellen, ‘tis but the act of stern, and 
uncompromising justice that has cut him off 
without a warning. I wished it otherwise. 
I desired that the law of the land should have 
taken its course upon him, as an outlaw and 
robber—but Heaven has deemed it otherwise. 
Chemicko’s arm has interposed again in your 
‘behalf, and sent another victim to his long 
account. Madam,” said he, turning to the 
young and not unhandsome wife of Guilford, 
who stood a trembling witness of the scene 
before her—* your kindness to Ellen has se- 
cured your husband’s protection. He would 
have rescued that ruffian there from the hands 
of justice, and wrned him loose again upon 
the earth to devour and spoil the innocent. 
But in that he has been prevented. You 
would have afforded us shelter for the night, 
secure from danger—and we are your debt- 
ors. He would have used the confidence we 
| reposed in him to betray us. In that he has 
'signally failed. He is my debtor for his life, 
and you for a husband. Isparehim. And 
‘sir, | would advise you to suffer the lesson of 
ithis night, and the histury of that dead man, 
|to remain as a warning never to be forgotten. 
‘Cultivate the principles of virtue and integri- 
_ty—let your arm always be raised in behalf 
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of the innocent and helpless. ‘Thus you | were made to leave the place, and by sunrise 
may retrieve the character you have lost, and | Herbert and Ellen, accompanied by Chemic- 
become a fit companion for the wife of your | ko, were on their way to Greensboro,’ happy 





bosom.” '|in the consciousness of their present joys, 
Day was dawning as Herbert Searcy clos- || and without a cloud resting upon the bright- 
ed the above remarks. Hasty preparations || ness of their future prospects. 


Madison, Ga. 


Sea BN. 

HOME. 
wh AN 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY RIVERS,’ “THE YEMASSEE,” &C. Me 
Oh, not the smile of other lands, “ 
Though far and wide our feet may roam fro 
Can e’er untie the sacred bands pas 
That knit our hearts to home. co] 
=o an 
Remembrance still, like dew, returns aa 
With night, to cheer life’s drooping flower, ai 

And friendship decks the storied urns ; 
, . of 
That stand in Memory’s bower. ad 
There still, a spirit, night and day, pa 
With sweet but melancholy care, ro 
Perpetual homage loves to pay, lie 
And keep her trophies fair. al 
th 
She wears a look of olden time, tl 
And warm, and well remembered words, th 
Fall from her lips in tones that chime tl 

With those of childhood’s birds : 

And childhood’s birds are hope and truth, : 
And their’s the pleasant notes that bring, ’ 
To bless in age, the thoughts of youth, ‘ 
And every banished wing. f 
And sweet the visions they restore, , 
Of all the bright, the loved the true, | : 
Until we live the past once more, . 
And all its joys renew. ; 


The blessed past—the memory’s home: 
The home of buried hopes—the urn, 
Where shrined, unmouldering, bright through gloom, | 
Our flowers we seek, and mourn. 


Thus, time and fate yield up each bud, 
Their mutual hands had riven, 

While feeling hails with many a flood, 
The twice-bestowed of Heaven. 
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AN EXTRACT. 


Our home on earth is childhood’s heart, 
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Its dwelling in one spot we find, 


And thus our nature wins from art, 


An image for the mind. 


And hence the joys of other lands, 


Though far and wide our feet may roam, 


Can ne’er untie the sacred bands 


That knit our hearts to home. 


AN EXTRACT FROM THE PRIVATE JOURNAL OF 


G. 8. 


AN EARLY SETTLER 


*T was a Sultry day in June. Along the} 
“ white sandy,” unromantic highway, leading 
from Fort Mitchell to Montgomery, a solitary 
passenger was plodding his weary way. The 
copper colored complexion, restless black eye 
and erect form—the buckskin legging, bead- 
ed moccasin and fringed gown, bespoke the 
savage of the west. He carried no weapon 
of the chase, but the spoils thrown over his 


He| 


paused at the door of a rude hut close on the 


shoulder, told that he was a hunter. 


road side, and was there greeted by a Hercu- 
lian Etheopian. ‘The Indian, with the usu- 
al abruptness of his race, cast his burden at 
the feet of the negro, and desired him to sell 
them to the white folks—he could not speak 
their language, but wished to trade with 
them. 

They made their arrangements, and were 
leaving the cabin, when a dusty and travel- 


He 


asked for wa‘er, and after quenching his 


worn stranger appeared before them. 


thirst, offered to reward the negro if he would 
procure him a poney to ride to the nearest 
settlement of whites, which was some six or 
eight miles distant. After some little delay, | 
the steed was caught and the traveller mount- | 
ed, 


pany him, as they designed trading in this 


The negro and Indian agreed to accom- 


settlement. 


Primus carelessly picked up an axe as he} 


departed, remarking that there was a “ bee- 
tree’? on the route, which he wished to rob. 
They had proceeded but a little way, when 
he addressed Ehadjo, in his native tongue— 
commanded him to take the axe and knock 
the white manon the head. “No,”’ replied 
the Indian; ‘ that man has done me bo harm, 
32 





why should I dip my hands in innocent blood ? 
Let him goin peace.” 

“T want his money,” said the negro ; “ if 
you will not join. me, 1 must kill you toe, for 
vou might tell tales.” 

‘* Well, you are a large man, and have a 
weapon in your hand—strike if you wish; I 
have but one time to die, and when the Great 
Spirit calls, lam ready to But [ll save 
that white man if I can.” 


go. 


The poor fellow came onward, whistling, 
“ wife, children and friends,’’—unconscious 
of the fate awaiting him. The savage sprang 
forward, caught him by the arm, and ex. 





claimed—* White man—nigger kill ’um !” 
The startled traveller turned to the slave for 
explanation, but e’re the enquiry passed his 
lips, the blow was struck and he sank lifeless 
on the burning sand! The murderer rifled 
the body, plundered the portmanteau, then 
took his victim in his arms and consigned 
him toan unfrequented spot, some distance 
from the roadside. Ehadjo marked the place 
of concealment, and e’re the negro returned 


he was fleeting away through “brake and 


brier.” He soon reached his own wigwam, 


and related'the scene of the morning to Te- 


cula, and declared his intention of going to 
Swamp Singer (their chief) to have the mur- 
derer taken. ‘No! no!” 

wife; “fly and save yourself. 
tried as an accomplice.” 


exclaimed his 

You will be 
The heroic fellow 
‘heeded not this warninng, but presented him- 
self at the lodge of the chieftain and told his 
plain, unvarnished tale. A council was held, 
land such was the degenerate state of the tribe, 
‘they could not credit “ truth’s own self.”— 


_Ehadjo’s arms were pinioned—-a guard placed 
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over him. A small party were then de- 
spatched to the spot which he described as 
the scene of murder. 
of the white man and some papers, which 


|The sentence of death is never revoked by 


They found the body || 





proved to be letters of recommendation from || 


a steam-boat captain to any other who wish. | 
ed to employ an engineer. The negro had 
fled. Pursuit was commenced, and they | 
succeeded in capturing him in the course of 
two or three days. 

The accused and accuser were taken| 
to Fort Mitchell, to receive their sentence 
from Little Prince (the great man of the 
tribe.) 

The negro and Indian were heard, and 
death was the doom of both. There was an 
intelligent half-breed, who felt a lively inter- 
est in Ehadjo—he exerted all his influence 
and employed all his native eloquence, in vain. | 


‘an Indian council. 


The day of execution arrived,——-what a 
contrast in the appearance of the two priso- 
‘ners, as they came hand-cuffed to the grave. 
Ehadjo had all the native dignity of his race 
about him; he requested the warriors to pro- 
tect his wife, and then baring his breast, he 


| turned to the executioners and bid them strike! 
|--strike to his very heart ! 


The dagger 
gleamed in the air-—-the blow was struck ; 
there stood the victim, as rigid and stern as 
death itself. Again and again he bid them 
strike, and without one groan he fell ferward 
and expired. 

The slave—his cries for mercy and screams 
of fear, were horrible. He died—the dastard 


and villain.——The innocent and guilty were 





cast into the same unhallowed grave. 


bh | 


THE RESCUE. 


For thou wilt not leave my soul in hell; neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy one to see corruption.—Psalms xiv. 10 


SILENCE reigned o’er Judah’s plains, 


Sion’s hills were 


wrapped in gloom; 


Slumbers soothed the fevered brain, 


Solemn darkness 


veiled the tomb. 


Then the Sabbath day had passed, 
All its sacred pleasures gone ; 


Israel’s rulers were 


at rest, | 


Glorying in the work they ’d done. | 


But in bitter agony 


Wept the infant 


Groaning in despondency 
Since from her, her Lord was torn. 


Now the third day 


Fled his masters 


Then did nature deadly groan, 
With her Lord to sympathise ; 
Now each hill, each vale, each lawn 
Hushed in peaceful slumber lies. 





’s dawning bright 
Streaked above the morning sky, 
Since the sun, in wild affright, 


Church forlorn, 


agony, 
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In the Arimathean shade, 
Near the excavated stone: 
Hear the wakeful sentry’s tread, 
While his sword gleams to the moon. 


Above mount Gilead’s distant height 
The harbingers of day appear: 
The morning star beams on the night, 


Heralding the day-king near. 


Now across the morning sky, 
Darts unearthly fires along ; 
Clothed in light and majesty, 


Heavenly angels earthward throng. 


Fallen as dead men to the earth, 
Valiant Roman soldiers lay, 
When a shining one drew near, 

Rolled the massive stone away, 


Lo, he comes! the conq’ring king, 
Born a ruined race to save, 

Robs the monster of his sting, 
Triumphs o’er the greedy grave. 


Binding to his chariot wheels 

Sin and death and hell’s dark king; 
Captivity he captive leads, 

While Heaven’s eternal arches ring. 


“To him that sits upon the throne, 
And to the Lamb be endless praise, 
Who has redeemed his chosen ones, 
And made us priests of righteousness,” 
Macon, October, 1840. 


A WORD TO THE SLUGGISH. 


BY GOETHE. 


Lose this day loitering—’T will be the same story 
To-morrow, and next more dilatory ; 
The indecision brings its own delays, 
And days are lost, lamenting over days. 
Are you in earnest? seize this very minute ; 
What you can do, or think you can, begin it; 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it. 


Only engage, and then the mind grows heated, 
Begin it, and the work will be completed. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITORS. 
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NOTES BY THE EDITORS. 


Way are the strong energies of our mas- 
ter minds asleep? 
our literature flicker and flare—giving but a 
moment’s steady light, and an hour’s shad- 
owy and uncertain gloom? = The fires on the 
altars of liberty are kindled upon a thousand 
hills, the light covereth the whole land, the 
incense that flows upward bears high above 
clouds and tempests the proud bird of free- 
dom, our nation’s emblem. And when dis- 
tress cometh and war, yet higher and more 
secure floats the gallant bird, for ten thousand 
victims add their blood to the sacrifice upon 
the altars.. Yet when danger departeth, and 
peace once again spreads her balmy wings, 
security lulls to inglorious watchfulness, and 
the wing of that proud bird drops faintly be- 
And the terrible 
in danger, prove the weak and indolent in se- 


fore the gaze of nations. 


curity. Arts languish, and the star of our 


literature wanes before a brighter from a dis- 


Do the | the scene of some bloody struggle, where our 


tant land. Why should it be so? 
favored in learniug, wisdom and experience, 
feel that the glory of our literature should be 
unequal to our arms? 
this contemplation, and address ourselves to 
Re. 


the youth—the “ hope of the country.” 


member that your country demands 
needs as much your services now, as in the 
darkest hour of her peril; that next unto 
vour God, you owe homage and service to 
the country which gave you birth and free- 
dom, and has profusely scattered around you 
the means of happiness and usefulness, and 
And that to 


free the mind from the shackles of ignoronce, 


calls upon you to use them. 


is of mach more consequence than to free 
ry 
There- 


fore improve your undersiandings and your 


the body from the chains of a tyrant. 


hearts while the golden days of youth are 
yours, for they will never, no never, be yours 
again. They will pass away as the fresh- 
ness and brightness of the early morn, whose 
rosy blush will soon give way to the hard 
deep blue of the nuimpressible and advancing 
diy. The bright buds of hope that dallied 
with the morning breeze, will wither and 
drvop under a meridian sun. “As a great 


Why does the flame of 


bid fair to be useful in this sphere. 


|mind with the truths of history. 


But we will turn from | 


and | 


| means of benefit to yourself, and usefulness 


to others, improve your composition. Many 
Remem- 
ber also, that a graceful style is not all that 
is Necessary to a good writer: important as 
it may be, there are other and more impor- 
tant matters to be remembered. There musi 
be substance and not shadow. There must 
be thought as well as words—profound and 
philosophical thought, just remark and impar- 
tial observation. Look around you—does 
not the prospect teem with material for your 
thought and analysis. The almost untrodden 
fields of our history, vast and varied, and with 
The skilful 


artist may here choose from the abundance, 


a world of moving incident. 


and interweave the beauteous creations of his 


Almost ev- 


/ery hill contains some legend of the past, of 


\the once noble race that is passing away, as 


if by a miracle, and every valley was once 
futhers fought and bled. Your own State 
has been the arena of more than one hundred 
sanguinary conflicts with the natives, besides 
many with the British and Spaniards.— 
Through seas of blood did our fathers wade, 


And shall 


we ingloriously let these remembrances pass, 


to give us this goodly inheritance. 


as if we set no value upon the dearly pur- 
chased privileges we enjoy? Shame should 
mantle your brows, ve gifted sons of noble 
sires, at the unworthy thought. Shall the 
pall of inglorious indolence ever rest upon 
the fair and bright escutcheon bequeathed 


you? Look around, we say. Are you not 


members of a glorious community, where 
every passing zephyr salutes your ear with 
a song of liberty? Are you not members 
of a great republic, whose fostering care is 


congenial to the nurture of literature, and 


_ which, by you, may be made to far outshine 
the palmiest day of magnificent Rome, or the 


brightest era of classic Greece? Does not 
the proud, strong-winged eagle rest upon the 
cloud-field of your banners, and shall you not 
look the sun of Rome’s glittering splendor 


in the face, and play with the girdle of stars 
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and gems which encircled hallowed Greece, 


—— ee ~~ — — — — 


and soar with the mightiest of the mighty, in 
arts as wellas arms, in literature as well as 
agriculture? Or are you content to be rather 
Rhodians than Romans, or Pheenecians than 
Greeks ? 


chandise, and barter and sell, and get gain, 


To travel the earth with rich mer- 


and then to lie down amidst profusion of 
wealth, which the four winds have gathered 
for your ease, the slave of pleasure, the pan- 
dor to self-created appetites, the enervate 
bondsman of luxury, and cowering syco- 
phat of unholy passions? The alternatives 
are before you. Choose ye; but remember 
that a glory, an immortality, awaits some that 
will arise and tread the paths you are admon- 
ished to tread, and will shine so briglitly as 
to eclipse such frail ephemera as you have 
doomed yourselves to be—even as the splen- 
dor of yonder magnificent orb veils the stars, 
who are permitted only to twinkle on the dia- 
dem of night. Grasp, then, the pearl while 
it is in your reach—it is the richest one of 
earth, and of great price. And although the 
waters be between you, they may be yet pass- 
ed, although clouds and thick darkness do 
sometimes cross the way to literary eminence, 
they will yet vanish before the persevering 
applicant. Beyond, are the fruits, which 
alone the bold, fearless hand shall pluck.—- 
Thickly are they strewn far along the line of 
futurity, and grow more abundant as years 
gather themselves to the past. Is not the in- 
centive great? is not the object noble, and 
worthy of mind? Ay, in its contemplation 
we stop not with the things that be and are 
around us, inthis visible world; it reaches 
far into that immeasurable future, into which 
we can only see as through a glass, darkly. 
The operations and advancements of mind, 
stop not here, are not confined by the land- 
mark of time, but they rather reach and ex- 


pand on the ring of eternity. High and holy 


are those aspirations which covet knowledge || sidious influence hostile to both. 


— Get wisdom, get understanding,” said the 
wise men of the eastern eld. Study at the 
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'| Perhaps a seed——and behold the microscopic 


wand of science unfolds its germinating pro- 
cess, the miniature stem and leaf, and ear, are 
all there, and wants but the master’s touch to 
develope and expand into enlarged and beau- 
tiful proportions. Thus is mother Nature 
yielding up her secrets to her favored children, 
rewarding them for every moment’s toil an 
hundred fold. The theme is inexhaustible— 
therefore let your thouglits follow it up, then 
make your choice. 


We cordially recommend the “ Southern 
Harp,” edited by Mrs. Dana, of Charleston, 
to the notice and patronage of Southern La. 
Con- 


sidered as a literary project, it is praisewor- 


dies, and indeed of Southern people. 


thy and entitled to a support; but viewed in 
its moral aspect and design, it not only de- 
serves, but demands the approval, subscrip- 
tion and commendation of every lover of 
Religion, Poetry and music, 

There is a kind of conventional divorce- 
ment of Christianity from all that is refined 
in taste—elevated in poetry, or inspiring in 
music, as if friend and foe had by mutual con- 
sent determined that the sentiments of piety 
—the contests and victories of faith—the pa- 
tience and the rapture of hope, were of ma- 
terials too coarse to be incorporated with the 
flexible numbers of melodious verse—too 
‘commonplace for the inspiration of genius—— 
too discordant to harmonize with the poetry 
‘of sounds. All this is tacit slander—-a libel 
by silent consent, upon a system, the purest 
and most efficient that ever blessed the earth, 
unrivalled in sublimity—exceeding all in ten- 
'derness, and identified in its motives, senti- 
‘ments and appeals, with all that is chaste, 
generous, noble, in our nature, 
| Much of the popular music of the day is 


|appropriated unfortunately—-not only incul- 


cates no duty, no virtue, but conveys an in- 
Nothing 
would be lostas to tune, and much would 
be gained as to effect by associating these ad- 


great fount of nature, where truth is ever | mired airs with the religious hopes and fears 
welling up. Reach but out your hand, and || of the immortal spirit, in the poetic arrange- 
you gather fit objects of thought—perhaps || ment of moral thoughts, sentiments and feel- 
a flower—remember that “Solomon in all || ings. 


his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” | 





Oa this subject much might be said to pro. 
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fit, perbaga, but we have time sdk cotn nip) cach interesting lectures to which we have 


for this brief note. 
If Mrs. Dana can succeed in what is her 


ultimate design, of substituting songs of high || 


moral character for the frothy 


day, she will have redeemed the drawing 
room from much of its frivolity, and society | 
from one of its curses; and wil! have done|| 
no little to entitle herself to the name and dis- 
tinction of Beneractress of her kind. 

We wish 


her enterprise, taste and benevolence. 


her success commensurate with 





Poerry or tHE Brsie.—Dr. Curtis, pas- || 


tor of the Baptist Church in this city, is now 


engaged in delivering a course of lectures on || 


the Poetry of the Bible, on successive Mon- 
day evenings, at. the Methodist Church. It 
was with much pleasure we noticed the an-| 
that || 


nouncement of such intention, aware 


verse of the| 


1} 

|/ever listened. We would advise those who 
|| have it in their power, not to miss the oppor- 
tunity afforded them of hearing at once the 


most interesting 


| 


, useful and eloquent lectures 





that it will probably be their privilege again 
to hear. 


We cannot give a better idea of 
what these lectures are, than by placing before 
our readers the entire syllabus of the course. 

Lecture 1. Literary and Popular design of 
these Lectures. Common features of all an- 


It is the early medium of His- 





cient Poetry. 





tory, Biography, moral Precepts and Legisla- 


|| tion. Interchangeable offices of the ancient 
| Prie st, Poet and Prophet. 
Arts. Influence of the 
|Oriental Poetry on the structure of Modern 
| Languages, Illus- 


Tributes of various writers, reli- 


Union of Poetry 
| with the other Fine 


particularly the English. 
| trations. 


the eloquent and Jearned lecturer was thor-|| gious and irreligious, to the Poetry of the 


oughly read in scripture, as well as classic 
lore ; but we were not prepared for the high | 
gratification which we, in common with all 


who have heard him, have experienced. 


ing and important character ; but in the hands | 
of the learned lecturer is made to possess an/| 
unusual interest, and even novelty, far sur-| 
passing our highest expectations. His object, | 
to use his own words, is to interest the pub. || 
lic in the literary claimes of Scripture Poe-| 
try ; institute a fair comparison between these | 


and the claims of the ancient and modern|| 
poets ; assert a superior @ adaptedness to poe- || 


try in the subjects of the Bible, and show| 


how, in fact, the Bible fosters and controls] 


the poetic spirit, while it exhibits every vari- 
ety of poetical composition. 


So far as that portion of the public consti-| 


The| 


subject of itself is truly of a very interest- || gratitude to God. 


| Bible. 

Lecture 2. Poetry the most spiritual form 
of language. Adaptedness of particular sub- 
|jects of the Bible to Poetry; as praise or 
Filial relationship and con- 
the victories of History and Indi- 
| | vidual heroes. 


fidence ; 
Every source of strong po. 


‘etic feeling cherished by religion. Sources 


of some virtues here only found. Deceptive 


‘influences of much poetry. The Bible duly 
| fosters and characteristically controls the po- 
| etic spirit. 

Lecture 3. Varieties of the Bible Poetry, 
Elegiac, Didactic, Lyric, Pastoral, Dramatic, 
Acrostic. Peculiarities of the Hebrew Poe- 
| try——-some acquaintance with its laws neces- 
‘sary to a correct interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. Guarding against extravagance, they 


‘bring out the force Of its language. Separa- 


tuting his bearers is concerned, this object| tion of the Poetry from the Prose of the Bi- 


has been most successfully attained, although || ble. 
| 
he has, as yet, but progressed through his}, 


third lecture. 

These lectures are accompanied with illus- 
trations and many excellent thoughts, with 
which the mind of the lecturer qualifies, ex- 
plains, and we may add, enriches his subject. 
This, together with the force and eloquence 
of his oratory, and natural interest which his 





subject possesses, render them altogether the 


Poetical parts of the historical books. 
Lecture 4, Examination of the poetical 
‘part of the historical Books continued. The 
poetical Books. Jos——dramatic poetry. The 
Iliad of the Bible, and oldest Book. Object, 
‘sublimity and completeness of it. The 
‘Psaums. Variety of the authors and style. 
Great pastoral beauty. Abound in perfect 
'Odes. A lyrical analysis of the heart. 

Lecture 5. Didactic Poetry of So omon. 
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Connection of the Oriental Proverb and Par- || we expect to imbibe the sweetness of its odor , 
able. First nine chapters of the Proverbs iso we look for every thing amiable in wo- 
Ecccesiastes. Difficulties of Interpretation’ 
The Pulpit Poet. Its 
claims to Inspiration, useful Criticism, and 


great poetic beauty. 


men. Whosoever is often contradicted, 


SoLtomon’s Sone. feels, insensibly, an aversion for the person 
'who opposes, and which gains strength 
in time. Employ yourselves in household 
Wait till your husband confides to 
you those of high importance, and not give 
your advice till he asks it. 


Large portion of the 


greater Prophets, Poetry. Isa1an, the mod. || affairs. 
elof poetic dignity, insight, clearness ; ele- 
gance of thought, and sublimity of style.— 


JEREMIAH, peculiar construction, pathos, and | 





Never take up- 
on yourself to be a censor of his morals, 


vehemence of his Lamentations. nor to read lectures to him. Let your 
*o m4 — ‘ >< > = > 
Lecture 6. Ezextet, the Ascylus of the preaching be a good example. Practice 


Bible, deep, tragical and obscure. Poetical, virtue yourself, to make him in love with it. 
5 | c = Cc N . . 

characters of the Minor Prophets. Dr. Jebb’s | 
theory of. the poetical character of the New| 
Testament. 


Command his attention by being always at- 


tentive. Never exact any thing, and you 


will attain much. Appear always flattered, 
by the little he does for you, whith will 


Objections. Small portion of | 


it actually poetical. Decided influence of the 


og prompt him to do more. Men, as well as 
Hebrew Poetry on the mind and style of the) ' & 2 


: women are vain. 
New Testament writers. 


Sich Werare charal Never wound this vani- 
ign ite rary char- 


acter, dramatic structure and sublime diction 


ty, not even in the most trifling instance. 


~~ 
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of the Revelation of St. John. Summary. 


Lecture 7. In final proof of the adapted. 
ness of Biblical subjects to poetry—an Ori- 
ginal series of Sacred Dramatic Dialogues on 
the History of our Savior’s Resurrection, will 


occupy this lecture. It produces the evidence 


of each of his greater appearances, in the| 


form of an Examination respecting them, be- 
fore the Preetor, Pontius Pilate. 


A RESPECTED CORRESPONDENT, quaintly 
introduces to our notice, the following ; 
which needs no apology for its appearance, 
unless it be, that old things sometimes be- 
come new—a very wise provision, or else 
many cld things would be lost, because out 
of fashion. Gold is gold, though, in any 
age, whether it glitters in jewelled dress, or 
lies imbedded in the sand. 


that there are two ways of governing a fa- 
mily. ‘The first is by the expression of that 
which threatens force; and the second is, 
by the power of love, to which even strength 
will yield. 
a wife should never employ any other pow- 
er than gentleness. When a woman accus- 
toms herself to say “I will,’ she deserves 


to lose her empire. When we smell a rose, 


| with mildness and gentleness, 





\with modesty. 
Ler every married woman be persuaded || 


to colors. 
|recalls pleasing recollection. 
Over the mind of the husband, || appear trifling, but they are of more impor- 
tance than imagined. “Likewise, ye wives, 
ibe in subjection to your husbands,” 


|bands love your wives. 





A wife may be more intelligent than her 
husband, but she should never seem to krow 
it. Whena man gives wrong council, ney- 


er make him feel that he has done so, but 


lead him on by degrees, to what is rational, 
When he is 
convinced, leave him all the merit of hav- 
ing found out what is reasonable and just. 
When a husband is out of temper, behave 
obligingly to him. If he is abusive, never 
retort, and never prevail on him to humble 
himself; but enter thy closet and pour out 


thy complaints in prayer to God in his be- 


half. The “prayer of the righteous avail- 
eth much.” Choose carefully your female 
riave but a few, and be backward 
to follow advice; particularly if inimical 
to the foregoing instructions, Cherish neat- 
ness without luxury, and pleasure without 
excess. Dress with tact, and especially 
“ Whose adorning let it not 
be that outward adorning, of plaiting hair, 


friends. 


.and of wearing gold or putting on apparrel.” 


Vary the fashions cf your dress in regard 
It gives a change to ideas, and 


Some things 


Hus- 


Yours, &c. 
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One of our Gerreapoudoute hag favored | 


THE EDITORS 


ee 


“The Southesh public are liberal enough 


us with an “Appeal to the Patrons of the || at subscribing, to support any laudable an- 


Southern Ladies’ Book.” 


to our correspondent for his well intention. | 


ed offerin 
favor of our Periodical Literature, which, 
to say truth, is at low ebb enough. But we 
at present, as not 


g, tending to arouse an interest in 


must decline publishing, 
only our readers, but all, who patronise 
Southern works, have already enough, per- | 
haps too much, on that subject. 
of the whole matter is want of money.— 
To secure talents to the support of a peri- 
odical publication, they must be paid for, 
and the truth is, the laborer in this vineyard 
is as worthy of his hire, as in any other. 
But thi§ does not seem to be generally un- 


derstood, or believed to be necessary. The 


The secret | 





1] 


| little comparative good ; 


writer will carry his wares to the best mar- | 


ket, just as naturally as the merchant, or|| 


mechanic, and none will say that the fruits 


We feel obliged || dertaking, but a want of promptness im an- 


other, and certainly not less important mat- 
ter, often frustrates and places‘ it ‘out of the 
power of a publisher to do himself or that 
| public justice, unless he has a small fortune 
to spend in his patriotic undertaking, and 
‘then probably, after two or three years of 
‘such service, he will begin to receive some- 
thing for his labors. And thus many are 
wrecked in an undertaking which all laud, 
and seem willing to support, not from: an 
unwillingness to pay, but from inattention 
to pay at the proper time, when the demand 
And_-so it is put off, until the 


work is stopped, and payment can do but 


is needed. 


and in such cases 
who thinks of paying the demand of a de- 
funct publisher, unless it be presented to 
'him, which ean be the case in but few in- 


of his labor are less important or useful than}) stances ? 


either of the above class. 








